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Man-Trap for Mother 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Betty 
Bos 
MOTHER 
Uncie Davip 

Sertine: The Arnold living room. 

Ar Rise: Berry is leafing through a 
magazine. Bos is tinkering with the 
radio. 

Berry: Glamour! Glamour! Glamour! 
There’s no end to it! I bet there are 
a hundred different ways of making 
a girl more beautiful in this maga- 
zine alone. My goodness, if it keeps 
up, we'll just out-dazzle each other. 

Bos: I wish I knew what ailed this 
blinkety-blinked radio. 

Betty: Why don’t you ask Uncle 
David. He’s head-fixer around this 
house. 

Bos: I want to dope this out for my- 
self, without asking Uncle David. 

Berry: Maybe the whosis is tangled 


with the whatsis and it has bron- 
chitis in the tubes. 

Bos: Clever, aren’t you? 

Berry: Well, whatever it is, I hope 
you soon get it fixed. Mother would 

’ be lost without her evening pro- 


grams. 

Bos: She should have a new radio, 
anyhow. Gosh, Betty, I wish we 
could afford to get her a new radio- 
phonograph for Mother’s Day. 

Betty: I can think of a lot of things 
she needs worse. 

Bos: Like what, for instance? 

Berry: Like a new permanent. Now, 
that gives me an idea. How about a 
home permanent for Mother’s Day? 
You pay for it, and I’ll give it to her. 

Bos: What’s the idea? Trying to 
glamorize Mother? 

Berry: Not exactly, but come to think 
of it, Mother could do with a little 
of the new look. 








Bos: I like her the way she is. 

Betty: So do I, but there are others 
who just might appreciate a little 
more frills and furbelows. 

Bos: What are you driving at? 

Berry: Haven’t you ever noticed how 
good-looking Mother is? 

Bos: Sure. . . so what? She’s looked 
that way ever since I can remember. 

Berry: Well, hasn’t it occurred to you 
that there are certain gentlemen not 
so far from here who might be filled 
with admiration for her? 

Bos: You mean Uncle David? 

Betty: Heavens! No! Uncle David’s 
been part of the family ever since 
Dad died. Mother’s just Mother to 
him. 

Bos: Well, Mother’s just Mother to 
me, too, and I say let’s keep her 
that way. 

Betty: That just goes to show how 
selfish you are, Bob Arnold. 

Bos: Say, what kind of talk is this? 
What are you driving at? 

Betty: I’m trying to get it through 
that selfish skull of yours that 
Mother has a right to lead her own 
life. 

Bos: Well, who says she hasn’t? 

Betry: Nobody, but we take all her 
time and attention. The minute 
Mother gets out of the office she 
comes tearing home to us. She 
should have other interests in life. 
She’s still young, and she’s pretty. 
She has a right to get married again, 
if she wants to. 

Bos: So that’s it. Well, who says she 
wants to get married again? 

Betty: Ido. Bob, I’m positive Mother 
is in love. 

Bos: Oh, for Pete’s sake! You’ve been 


seeing too many movies. 

Betty: No, honest, Bob. I can see it 
in a hundred little ways. She spends 
more time on herself for one thing. 
And she’s always humming around 
the house, and seems all sort of 
bubbly, the way a girl does when 
she’s in love. 

Bos: Maybe she’s just happy. 

Betty: It’s a different kind of happi- 
ness. A sort of secret, shining hap- 
piness. And haven’t you noticed 
how much she talks about second 
marriages? She’s even asked me how 
I’d feel about a stepfather. Oh, not 
right out, but in a sort of round- 
about way. 

Bos: Are you really serious? 

Berry: I was never more serious or 
excited in my life. And, Bob, I think 
I know who the man is. 

Bos: Who? 

Berry: Mr. Harris. 

Bos: Mr. Harris? Her boss? 

Berry: Yep. Oh, Bob, it would be 
wonderful if Mother married Mr. 
Harris. He has oodles of money. 

Bos: Aw, gee! I don’t think it would 
be so wonderful. 

Berry: Don’t you like Mr. Harris? 

Bos: Sure, I like him, but, gee whiz, 
are you sure Mother is in love with 
him? 

Betty: Positive. Look how many 
times she’s had to work late at the 
office, and Mr. Harris has taken her 
to dinner. 

Bos: But that’s just business. They’re 
working on a big deal right now. 

Berry: If you ask me, it’s a pretty 
romantic deal. 

Bos: Maybe you’re right. Come to 
think of it, he’s been awfully nice 
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to her. Sent her flowers when she 
was sick. Maybe he does like her. 

Berry: How could he help it, especially 
when he sees her day after day? 

Bos: Do you suppose he’s asked her 
to marry him? 

Berry: No, not yet. 

Bos: Say, how do you know all this 
stuff? Has Mother been talking to 
you? 

Berry: Oh, Bob, maybe I shouldn’t 
have done it, but this morning when 
I was cleaning Mother’s room, I 
found a letter. 

Bos: Betty Arnold! 
snooping! 

Berry: No, honest, I wasn’t. It just 
fell out of a magazine on Mother’s 
bed table, and I couldn’t help but 
read it. 

Bos: What did it say? 

Betty: It was a letter to Mrs. Kelley. 
You remember, Mabel Kelley who 
was Mother’s roommate in college. 

Bos: Well, what did it say? 

Berry (Producing letter from pocket): 
Here it is. I thought you should 
know about it. Here, this is the part 
that’s important. I’ll read it to you. 
“Oh, Mabel, I love him more every 
day, but so far there’s nothing to 
report. I guess he hesitates because 
he knows how crazy I am about the 
children, and that I’d never leave 
them. Poor dears! I don’t know 
how they feel on the subject because 
somehow I haven’t had the nerve 
to ask them. However. . .” 

Bos: Is that all? 

Berry: Yes, she must have been in- 
terrupted before she finished, but 
now you know how things are. 


You’ve been 


let her lose out on a good deal like 
this on account of us? Why, we’re 
almost old enough to be on our own. 
All summer we’re both away at 
camp, and next winter I’ll be going 
away to school. She can’t let this 
guy get away on our account. 

Betty: Oh, Bob, I knew you'd see it 
the way I do, if I could just convince 
you. 

Bos: But what can we do? 

Berry: We’ve got to get him to pro- 
pose to Mother. 

Bos (Whistles): Roarin’ thunderbolts! 
How would we ever do that? 

Berry: I don’t know exactly, but I’m 
working on a plan. 

Bos: Maybe we should talk it over 
with Uncle David. 

Berty: Oh, we couldn’t. This is a 
very private matter. Mother would 
kill us if we told anybody else. 

Bos: But Uncle David isn’t just 
anybody else. He’s . . . well, gee 
whiz, Betty, don’t we always tell 
Uncle David everything? 

Berry: Yeah, but not this. This isn’t 
our problem. It’s Mother’s. 

Bos: But couldn’t we just sort of get 
his advice on it? After all, he’s a 
man, maybe he’d know more about 
it than you or I. 

Berry: Maybe you're right. I know! 
I'll talk to him myself. I'll let him 
think it’s one of my love affairs, not 
Mother’s. 

Bos: Whatever Uncle David says will 
be O.K. with me. 

Berry: One thing’s sure, we’ve got to 
get Mr. Harris to understand that 
we’re all for this marriage business, 
one hundred percent. 


Bos: Gosh! What’ll we do? We can’t Bos: Yeah, but how’ll we get him to 
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propose? Gosh, that’s ticklish 
business! 

Uncie Davin (Off stage): Hey! Hey! 
Where is everybody? Anybody 
home? 

Bos: Golly, there’s Uncle David now. 

Betty: Good! I'll talk to him, and 
mind you, Bob Arnold, don’t you 
go spilling the beans. 

Bos: I won’t. (Zo Unctze Davin) 
Here we are, Uncle David. Come on 
in. (Goes back to his radio repairing.) 

Uncie Davin (Enters carrying a pile 
of records) : Hello, you two. I brought 
over some of the new records you’ve 
been wanting to hear. 

Boru: Gee, thanks, Uncle David. 

Betty: Here, let me take them. You 
have a big load. (Puds records on 
table.) 

UncLte Davin: Well, how goes the 
repair job? Have you located the 
trouble? 

Bos: I think I’m on the right track. 
I’m anxious to get the thing in 
working order by Mother’s Day. 
Mother misses her radio something 
fierce. 

Uncite Davin: By the way, isn’t it 
time for your mother to be home? 
Bos: Oh, I suppose she’s working late 

again. 

Uncie Davin: Oh, that fellow Harris 
works her to death. 

Berry: Oh, no, he doesn’t, Uncle 
David. Not really! Mother loves it! 

Uncie Davin: Oh yeah? Who likes 
working overtime week after week? 

Bos: Mother never complains. 

Uncie Davin: Of course not. She’s 
too good-natured to compiain about 
anything. 

Berry: Besides she likes Mr. Harris! 


Uncie Davin: Oh, she does, does she? 

Berry: Sure, and he’s wonderful to 
her, Uncle David. He always sends 
her home in a taxi or brings her 
home himself. 

Uncie Davin: That’s still no reason 
for him working her to death. You 
kids should put your foot down. 

Bos: Oh, you know Mother. She just 
laughs when we tell her she’s work- 
ing too hard. 

Uncie Davin: Yes, I know! But 
something ought to be done. By the 
way, I just dropped in to see if 
we couldn’t cook up some sort of 
little surprise for Mother’s Day. 

Bos: My surprise is going to be this 
radio, if I can ever get it to go. 

Berry: And I, well, I had thought of a 
home permanent for her. I know 
just how to do it. 

Uncie Davin: Fine, fine, but maybe 
if we put our heads together we 
could work out something special. 

Berry: Yeah, maybe we could, but 
right now, Uncle David, I have a 
terrific problem I’d like to talk 
over with you. 

Uncie Davin: Don’t tell me you’ve 
flunked algebra again. 

Berry: Heavens, no! 
thing serious. 

Bos: Well, I guess if you two can get 
along without me, I’ll take this con- 
traption down to the cellar. (Starts 
to exit) Just call me, Betty, if any- 
thing comes up. 

Berry: O.K. 

Uncie Davin: Now what sort of re- 
mark was that? 

Berry: You never know what Bob’s 
talking about from one minute to 
the next. 


This is some- 
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Uncte Davin: And how about you, 
Betty? What’s this big problem you 
want to discuss with me? 

Betty (Pushing him into a chair and 
drawing up a stool beside him): Now, 
please, Uncle David, promise me 
you won’t laugh when I tell you. 

UncitE Davin: I promise, but I bet 
it will be a strain. 

Betty: I want you to tell me how to 
to get a man to propose. 

Uncie Davin (Starting to rise): Betty 
Arnold! What’s come over you? 

Betty (Pushing him back in the chair): 
Now, Uncle David, don’t hit the 
ceiling. I’m not going to do any- 
thing rash or silly. I’m, well, I’m 
just interested in the problem in a 
remote sort of way. 

UncLe Davin: Well, why don’t you 
ask your mother? She’s the one to 
ask about things like this. Besides, 
you’re entirely too young. 

Berry: I’m not too young to talk 
about it, am I? And anyhow, 
Mother only knows the woman’s 
angle. I want the man’s angle. 

Uncte Davin (Laughing): Betty, 
you’re a problem yourself. I’ve 
advised you about everything from 
algebra to tennis. And now you 
want to know how to make a man 
propose to you! I guess you’re 
really growing up. 

Berry: Oh, Uncle David, it’s so 
terribly important. I want to be 
sure to use the right tactics. But I 
don’t know where to start? 

Uncie Davin: That’s easy. You start 
by making the young man jealous. 

Berry: Make him jealous! But... 
but. . . oh, my goodness! How can 
I do that? 


Uncte Davin: That should be no 
problem for a girl like you. Just let 
him see you have plenty of other 
admirers. 

Berry: But suppose she doesn’t have 
plenty of other admirers? 

Uncie Davin: She? Who’s she? I 
thought we were talking about you? 

Betty: Oh! We are! Suppose I don’t 
have plenty of other admirers? 

Uncie Davin: I -couldn’t suppose any 
things so ridiculous. This house is 
knee deep in boy-friends practically 
every time I come over here. 

Berry: Yes, I know ... but... 
well, after I get him jealous, then 
what do I do? 

Uncie Davin: Well, then you, well, 
you set sort of man-trap for him. 

Berry: A man-trap? What's that? 

Uncie Davin: Oh, well, you know. 
You lure him into some romantic 
spot, where there are soft lights, and 
sweet music. . . and then... 

Betty: Yes, yes. . .andthen..., 

Uncite Davin: Well, then, what else 
can the poor sap do? You’re there 
alone, the candles glimmer on the 
table, you smile into each other’s 
eyes, the soft music keeps playing 
and... well. . . the first thing he 
knows, he’s popped the question. 

Berry: Oh, Uncle David, you make it 
sound so easy. 

Uncie Davin: It is easy. It happens 
every day. But let me tell you 
something, young lady, if I hear of 
it happening to you, you'll get the 
spanking you deserve. 

Berry: Oh, Uncle David, I was only 
fooling. You know me well enough 
to know I’d never do anything so 
silly, but . . . well, I just think it’s 








nice to know things like this in case 
of emergency. 

Uncie Davin: Well, here’s hoping the 
emergency doesn’t come up for the 
ten years anyway. 

Bos (From cellar): Uncle David! Can 
you come down here a minute? I’m 
stuck! 

Uncie Davin: I'll be right down. 
(To Berry) I hope I’ve been of 
some help, Betty, but remember, 
I’ve not had much experience in 
these matters, being a bachelor my- 
self. Maybe one of these days, I’ll 
have to have some help from you. 

Betty: No, siree, Uncle David. No, 
wedding bells for you! Why, what 
would the Arnolds ever do without 
you? You’ve been almost like a 
second father to us. . . it’s all I can 
do to realize we’re not actually re- 
lated... . 

Bos (From cellar): Hey, Uncle David, 
aren’t you coming? 

Uncie Davin: I’m on my way. (Ezit) 
Let me know how my advice works 
out, Betty. 

Berty: I'll do that. (After UNcLE 
Davip goes) My goodness! There’s 
more to this job than I thought. 
How are we ever going to make Mr. 
Harris jealous and then get him into 
a spot with candlelight and soft 
music? (Phone) Hello. Oh, yes, 
hello, Mother! (Pause) Oh, sure, 
I’m all right. Yes, he’s here, too. 
He’s down in the cellar tinkering at 
the radio with Uncle David. Yes, 
he just came over a few minutes ago. 
What? You have to work again? 
Oh, that’s swell. ... Yes, I said 
it’s swell. Oh, sure, we'll miss you, 
but, well, I know you enjoy eating 


downtown, and being with Mr. 
Harris and everything. O.K., I'll 
tell him. Yes, we’ll be all right. We’ll 
have an early dinner and maybe go 
to the movies with Uncle David. 
O.K., Momsie, goodbye. (BoB and 
UncieE Davin enter, Uncie Davin 
carries the radio.) 

Bos: This is too much for a couple of 
amateurs. Uncle David’s going to 
take it down to the repair shop. 
Was that Mother on the phone? 

Berry: Yes, she has to work again 
tonight, just as I thought. 

Uncie Davin: Well, I'll be jiggered! 
That’s the third time this week. 
She’ll wear herself to a frazzle. 

Berry: Oh, don’t worry, Uncle David, 
she loves it! 

Uncue Davin: Look here, Betty, that’s 
the second time you’ve spoken of 
your mother loving this night work. 
Just what do you mean? 

Bos: I guess she just means that 
Mother loves the extra money, 
Uncle David. 

Uncie Davin: I tell you it’s not worth 
it. She’ll ruin her health. 

Bos: But Mr. Harris is very consid- 
erate of her. 

Uncte Davin: Mr. Harris, consid- 
erate! Fiddlesticks! If he was con- 
siderate, he wouldn’t have her 
working all day and all evening, too. 

Berty: Oh, don’t worry, Uncle David. 
It’s not going to last much longer, I 
can tell you. 

Uncie Davin: You mean she’s quit- 
ting her job? 

Berry: Well, not exactly, but . . . it’s 
something like that. At any rate, 
she’ll have things a lot easier from 
now on. 
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Uncis Davin: It’s about time. Well, 
Bob, I'll take this radio downtown. 
Want to come along? 

Bos: No, thanks, I’ll help Betty throw 
some supper together. 


UncLtE Davin: O.K. See you later, 
kids. You might tell your mother 
to call me when she comes in, if she’s 
not too tired. 

Berry: O.K., Uncle David. But I 
imagine it will be very late. It 
usually is. 

Uncie Davin: That’s just what I was 
afraid of. (Ezit.) 

Bos: What did he say, Betty? Did he 
give you any good ideas? 

Berry: Sort of, but not very easy to 
follow out. He said the surest way 
was to make the man jealous. 

Bos: Gosh! How are we going to do 
that? Mother doesn’t know any 
other men except Uncle David! 

Berry (Laughing): And who in the 
world would ever be jealous of Uncle 
David? 

Bos: Yeah! That would be a laugh. 
Well, what else did he say? 

Betty: He said we should fix up a 
man-trap for her. 

Bos: A man-trap? What’s that? 

Betty: Oh, a cozy dinner table for 
two, soft lights, romantic music. .. . 

Bos: You mean we should invite him 
here for dinner? 

Betty: Bob, that’s a wonderful idea. 
That’s just what we'll do. I’ll write 
him a note saying we’re giving a 
little surprise party for Mother on 
Mother’s Day and invite him to 
come. Then, when he gets here, he’ll 
find out he’s the surprise. I’ll fix the 
the table with candles and flowers, 
we'll use the record player and Uncle 


David’s music, and then after we’ve 
sort of given them our official 
blessing, you and I will just quietly 
fade away. How does it sound? 

Bos: Sounds good to me, if you think 
you can swing it. 

Betty: Sure, I can swing it. It’ll be 
sure-fire - - a home-cooked dinner, 
candles, flowers, and Mother in her 
good blue dress and a new perma- 
nent. He’ll just have to break down 
and ask her. . . 

Bos: I hope you’re right. 

Berty: It can’t miss. I'll run get my 


very best note paper. (Starts to 
exit.) 

Bos: Say, Betty, I just thought of 
something. 

Berry: What? 


Bos: I’ve just thought of somebody 
who isn’t going to like this deal? 

Berry: Who? 

Bos: Uncle David! 

Berry: Uncle David? Don’t be silly! 
He’ll be thrilled to death! (Ezit.) 
Bos: Somehow, I’m not so sure about 

that. 
CURTAIN 
x * « 
ScENE 2 

Setrine: The living room is ready for 
company. A small table is set for 
dinner. There are flowers, candles, 
and place settings for two. 

At Rise: A record is softly playing in 
the background. Morser and Bos 
enter. 

Moruer: Honestly, I think I have the 
two dearest children in the world. 

Bos: Are you sure you like it? 

Moruer: I love it. Everything looks 
beautiful. This is the most wonder- 
ful Mother’s Day I’ve ever had. 








How do you like my new hair-do? 

Bos: Swell. You’ve got the new look 
for sure. 

Moruer: But I still don’t get the idea 
of the table set for two. Who’s the 
other guest? 

Bos: That’s the big surprise. 
Moruer: This has been a day of sur- 
prises, and I’ve loved every one. 
Berty (Entering with flower box): Then 
I hope you'll like this one just as 
well, because it’s something very 

extra special. 

Morser: How wonderful! (Opening 
box) Oh, My gracious! An orchid! 
Honestly, I could spank you! You 
should never have spent your money 
for an orchid! 

Bos: What makes you think we sent 
it? Isn’t there a card? 

Moruer (Producing card): Of course. 
It says .. . “To my dearest love” 
. . » Now who in the world... . 

Betry: Come on now, Mother, you 
can’t kid your own children. We’re 
on to your little secrets. Now here, 
let me pin it on for you. 

Moruer: But honestly, Betty, I can’t 
imagine who sent this . . . unless 

. . unless. ..it was... 

Bos (Laughing): That’s just who it 
was. Now, aren’t you surprised? 
Moruer: Then you know? 
Betty: Of course we know. 
Bos: And we're all for it . 

dred percent. 

Moruer: Oh, you blessed youngsters! 
I’m the happiest woman in the 
world. (Hugging Berry) I could 
squeeze you to pieces. 

Betty: Well, don’t. And be careful, 
you'll muss your hair. (Doorbell.) 

Bos: Gee whiz! There he is! Betty, 


. . & hun- 
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you better answer the door. 

Berty: No, you go. I want to take a 
last look at things in the kitchen. 
Moruer: Nonsense, I'll answer it 

myself... . 
Uncte Davin (Entering with flower 
box): Happy Mother’s Day, every- 


body! 
Moruer: David! 
Betry and Bos (Jn amazement): 


Uncle David! 

Berry: Where did you come from? | 
thought you were in Washington. 
Uncie Davin: Just got in, not more 
than half an hour ago. Everybody 

glad to see me? 

Moruer: Of course. 

Berry and Bos: Well ... er . 
yes. . . sure. 

Moruer: Oh, David, I just got your 
beautiful orchid. It was wonderful 
of you! 

Uncie Davin: Orchid! What orchid? 
I just brought you these. 

MorHer: But then ... 
have... 

UncLe Davin: Don’t pretend, Mar- 
garet. It’s that fellow, Harris, that’s 
who it is. 

Moruer: Mr. Harris? 

Uncie Davin: Mr. Harris! I’ve stood 
for as much of this Harris business 
as I’m going to stand. It isn’t 
enough you go out to dinner with 
him night after night, but now, he’s 
sending you orchids. 

Betty: Oh, Uncle David, don’t be so 
upset. 

Bos: We knew it would come as a 
shock to you, but after all, it was 
Mother’s secret, not ours. 

Berry: And Mr. Harris will be awfully 
good to her! 
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Mortuer: Children, 
talking about? 

Uncte Davin: I should have sus- 
pected this long ago. Now I can 
see what a fool I was. 

Berry: Oh, dear, Uncle David, I never 
had any idea you’d feel like this. 
It’s too bad, honest it is, but, 
couldn’t you come back later and 
talk it over? We're expecting Mr. 
Harris any minute for dinner. 

Moruer: Mr. Harris! Coming here! 

Unc.LeE Davin: Margaret, what is the 
meaning of this? After all these 
years, you let a man like Tom Harris 
come between us? 

Moruer: But, David, please let me 
explain. 

Uncie Davin: There’s nothing to ex- 
plain. To think I walked in here 
today expecting to ask you to be my 
wife and I find you wearing another 
man’s flowers . . . ready to enter- 


what are you 


tain another man at dinner... . it 
. .it’s. . . just toomuch. . . I’m 
leaving... 


Moruer: Oh, David, David . . . let 
me explain. 

Uncie Davin: All the talking in the 
world could never explain this. I’ve 
put off asking you to marry me for 
years, waiting for the children to be 
old enough to look after themselves. 
Now I see it is too late. (Exit) Very 
well . . . I wish you and Mr. Harris 
and the children all the luck in the 
world. Goodbye. 

Moruer: David, David! Come back. 
(Bursts into tears.) 

Bos: For the love of Mike! 

Berry: Bob, what have we done? 

Moruer: Did you hear what he said? 
Did you hear what he said? He 
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asked me to marry him! 

Berty: Don’t cry, Mother. Don’t cry. 
We'll get him back for you. Bob, 
go after him. Quick, hurry! 

Bos: But what about Mr. Harris? 

Berry: I'll take care of him, if you just 
catch Uncle David. 

Bos: I'll do my best. (Ezit.) 

Betty: Oh, Mother, please don’t cry. 
It’s all my fault. But I know we can 
fix it up. 

Moruer: I don’t understand it. David 
was never the jealous type. Why 
has he dreamed all this up about 
Mr. Harris . . . and why did Mr. 
Harris send me these flowers? 

Berry: He didn’t. Bob and I sent 
them. We just wanted you to think 
Mr. Harris sent them so you would 
be extra nice to him when he came 
to dinner. 

Moruer: Good heavens! 
invite him to dinner? 

Betty (Miserably): Yes. 

Moruer: But why? Why? 

Berry: We thought you were in love 
with him and we wanted to give him 
a chance to propose. Uncle David 
said we should first make him jeal- 
ous and then set a man-trap... 
but gee whiz ... we caught the 
wrong man. 

Moruer: Uncle David said that! 

Berry: Yes, only he didn’t know we 
were planning to trap Mr. Harris. 
Oh, dear, it’s so mixed up. If only 
Bob can make Uncle David see 
reason. 

Moruer: I should have told you 
children about this long ago. 

Bos (Entering with Uncite Davin): 
Here he is, Mother, but he sure gave 
me a bad time. 


Did you 








Uncie Davin: Margaret, we'll have to 
talk this over. 

Moruer: Oh, David, there’s nothing 
to talk over. There’s only one thing 
that really matters. 

Uncite Davin: And that man Harris? 

Mortsuenr: Forget him! 

Uncie Davin: Margaret! 

Berry: Well, Bob, I guess this is where 
you and I fade out of the picture. 
Uncie Davin: Oh, no, young lady, 
not so fast. You have some explain- 

ing to do. 

Berry: It was all a horrible mistake, 
Uncle David, but, there’s one thing 
you'll have to admit, your plan 
worked. 

Uncie Davin: My plan? What did I 
have to do with it? 

Berry: You said, first make him 
jealous, and then set a man-trap. 
We did just that and it worked 


beautifully. 

Uncite Davin: Well, bless my soul! 
Maybe you’re right! But no more 
man-traps from now on! 

Bos: I should say not. 

Berty (Putting on a record): There’s 
your soft music, Uncle David. 

Bos (Turning off a light): And there’s 
your dim light, Uncle David. 

Botu: Now the rest is up to you. 
(Starts to exit.) 

Berry: We’ve got to make an impor- 
tant phone call to a certain Mr. 
Harris. (Berry and Bos exit.) 

Moruer (Laughing): Oh, David, do 
you think you can stand living with 
those two the rest of your life? 

Uncie Davin: If I can’t, I’ll just have 
to set a man-trap and a woman-trap 
for each of them, and see who walks 
in. 


THE END 


Alumni Dinner 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Bos HERBERT 
JEAN HERBERT 
Miss STANLEY 
JoHN HERBERT 
AuicE HERBERT 
Dean HENDERSON 
PRESIDENT RANDOLPH 
Myron T. Perrisonz 
A WAITER 
BaNQuET GUESTS 

ScENE 1 


True: The present. The evening before 


Graduation Day. 


Serrine: The lobby just inside @ollege 
Hall. 

Ar Rise: Miss STaNn ey, a business- 
like young woman, is sitting at the 
registration desk. She has a stack of 
cards in front of her and is checking 
through them with a pencil. After a 
moment JEAN and Bos HERBERT 
enter left. JEAN has hold of Box’s 
hand and is dragging him slightly 
against his will. JEAN ts twenty and 
Bos is about three years older. 

Bos: O.K., Sis. You’ve dragged me 
out here. Now what do we do? 
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Jean: I don’t know, Bob, but we’ve 
got to do something. 

Bos: But we shouldn’t have left the 
table, not with the banquet under- 
way. Dean Henderson is getting 
ready to speak. I saw him looking 
for his glasses. 

JeAN: Yes. He’s going to make his 
welcoming speech to the old grads 
and Mother and Father aren’t here! 
(Crossing to registration desk) Miss 
Stanley, you haven’t seen anything 
of our parents, have you? 

Miss Stanitey: Why, no, Jean. You 
told me to watch for them and I had 
everyone register as they came in. 
(She runs her finger down a page of 
the book.) You see, there’s no Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert. 

JEAN (Looking at book): Oh, dear... . 
Of course Mother and Dad are usu- 
ally late — there’s always so much 
happening at home with all the 
kids — 

Bos: Jean, I’m afraid they aren’t 
coming. 

JEAN: But they’ve got to come. This 
is the most important occasion in 
our lives— (Bos laughs a little.) 
Well, it is. After all, we’re graduat- 
ing from college, starting out in the 
world — getting our chance to do 
something — 

Bos: Oh, yeah? Well, I saved the 
world once already —from a fox- 
hole on Okinawa. 

Miss. Stanuey: That’s right. You 
were in the army, weren’t you, Bob? 

Bos: Sure — long enough for Jean to 
catch up to me in school, and gradu- 
ate the same time I do. But I’m not 
quite as starry-eyed about this com- 
mencement business as she is. 


ll 


JEAN: Starry-eyed. You're just as 
excited as I am, only you won’t 
admit it. Oh, if Mother and Dad 
were only here, everything would be 
perfect. 

Miss StaNuey: Maybe your folks de- 
cided to come tomorrow just for the 
commencement exercises. 

JEAN: No, we had that all out during 
the holidays. Mother made Dad 
promise he’d come in time for the 
banquet. They know how important 
the alumni dinner is, and they’ve 
never been to one in all the twenty- 
some years since they graduated. 

Bos: Jean, we might as well go back 
to the table. I want Mother and Dad 
here as much as you do, but there’s 
nothing we can do about it now. I 
think if they were coming they’d 
have been on that afternoon train. 

JEAN: But there’s another train at 
seven. 

Bos (Looking at wrist watch): All right 
— it’s seven-thirty now. 

JEAN: Maybe the train was late. (There 
is the sound of applause off.) 

Bos: There’s the applause — the pro- 
gram’s starting. 

Jean: Yes, they’re welcoming the 
visitors and Mother and Dad — oh, 
Bob, call the station and find out 
about that train. If it’s late, maybe 
we can borrow a car and go after 
them. 

Bos: All right, Jean. 

Miss StTaNnueEy: Use this phone, Bob. 

Bos: O.K. Thanks. (He picks it up.) 
What’s the station — 211? 

Miss STANLEY: Yes. 

Bos (Into phone): 211, please. 

JEAN: I just can’t understand it. It 
isn’t like Mother and Dad to disap- 








point us unless something’s hap- 
pened — an accident — 

Bos: Now, Jean — (Into phone) Hello? 
Can you tell me if the seven o’clock 
train is in yet? Oh... It was on 
time... . Isee.. . . Well, I was ex- 
pecting someone. There’s no one 
waiting around on the platform, is 
there? No? O.K., thanks. (He 
hangs up.) 

Jean (Very disappointed): Oh, dear. 

Bos: Well, that’s that. They’re not 
coming until tomorrow. (There is the 
sound of applause from off left.) We 
might as well go back in. 

Miss Sranitey (She puts cards in 
drawer of desk and then rises.): And I 
suppose I might as well close up. No 
one else will want to register to- 
night. (Bos starts left looking back 
at JEAN.) 

JEAN: I’m so disappointed. 
feel like going back in. 
Miss Stantey: Oh, now, go ahead. 

You'll enjoy it. My, there are so 
many important people here — 
they’ve registered from all over. 
Why, Myron Pettibone came all the 

way from the coast. 

Jean: You mean that famous news- 
paper man? Is he here? 

Bos: Sure. I saw him at one of the 
tables. I guess he’s the most famous 
grad we’ve ever had. 

Miss Stanuey: Yes. He owns a whole 


I hardly 


chain of newspapers. (She starts 
right.) Well, good night. Have a 
good time. 


Jean: Good night, Miss Stanley. (Miss 
STANLEY goes off right.) 

Bos: Come on, Jean. 

Jean: All right. I guess there’s nothing 
else to do. But I don’t feel like 
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listening to speeches now. 

Bos (Lightly, teasing her): Ah, but you 
should. We’re graduating tomorrow 
— remember? — starting out in the 
world — and all these speeches are 
to see that we get off on the right 
foot. 

JEAN (Smiling): O.K., Bob. 

Bos: Cheer up. Mom and Dad will be 
here in the morning. (They exit left. 
There are a few sounds from banquet, 
applause and laughter. After a mo- 
ment, JoHN and AticeE HERBERT 
(Mother and Dad) enter right. They 
wear hats and coats and are hurrying 
and a little out of breath. As they 
come in there is another burst of 
applause.) 

Joun: Well, I guess we made it, Alice. 
The banquet’s still going on. 

Auice: But John, we’re terribly late 
and I don’t see how I can go in like 
this. (Opening her coat and brushing 
at her skirt with her hand) I look a 
sight. 

Joun (Looking at his watch): Now, 
don’t get excited. We’ve got plenty 
of time. We may have missed our 
dinner but they'll be making 
speeches in there for hours. 

Auice: But Bob and Jean are waiting 
for us. They'll be worried — 

Joxun: Oh, they’ve given us up by now. 
(He takes off his coat and hat and 
puls them on sofa.) I’m going to 
catch my breath. (He is looking 
around lobby.) Say, this used to be 
the main hall—remember? And 
now it’s only the lobby. Well, I 
s’pose there would be some changes 
in twenty-four years. 

Auice (She takes off her hat, puts tt on 
the sofa and pats at her hair): John, 
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my hair must be a sight. That wild 
ride in the car. It may be twenty- 
four years but you still drive like 
Joe College. And you talk about the 
younger generation. 

Joun (Grinning): Well, we got here, 
didn’t we? It’s a good thing that old 
car held up. After all, we couldn’t 
take the train — 

Auice (Laughing): All our train fare 
money gone for hospital bills. Oh, 
John, why does everything have to 
happen to us? 

Joun: Junior would break his ankle at 

> a time like this. 

Auice: Oh, John, do you think we 
should have left him when he’s in 
the hospital? And then the two 
little ones sick — maybe Aunt 
Sophie won’t know what to do. 

Joun: Oh, they’ll be all right. They’ve 
only got the chicken pox. Now, 
you’re to stop worrying, we’re going 
to enjoy this. 

Atice: I suppose. But I feel so worn 
out and my dress isn’t right. Every- 
one in there will be all dressed up. I 
almost wish we hadn’t come. 

Joun: That’s a fine thing. You’re the 
one who persuaded us to come in the 
first place. 

Auice: I know, but wouldn’t you think 
just once we could get on a train 
comfortably and arrive calmly and 
peacefully like respectable American 
citizens? 

Joun (Laughing a little): Yes, I know 
what you mean, but did things ever 
work out that way for us, and as for 
respectable American citizens, I’ve 
got a hunch that most of them take 
their luxurious pullman trips sitting 


—we’re here and we're going to 
have a good time. 

Autce: Oh, John, I’m sorry. Of course 
we're going to have a good time. 
Did we ever go anywhere when we 
didn’t? (She touches his arm.) I never 
saw anything I didn’t enjoy with 
you. 

JouN (Grinning at her): Me, too. And 
that’s kind of remarkable after 
twenty-four years, you know it? 

Auice (She sets purse down on desk 
looks inside, takes a comb out of it 
and then runs comb through her hair. 
She looks around): John, wouldn’t 
you think there’d be a mirror in 
here? 

Joun: No, I wouldn’t. But you might 
try those pictures — they’re dark — 
maybe you can see your reflection 
in the glass. 

Auice (Going to one of the pictures): 
Well, it’s better than nothing. (She 
starts fixing her hair, then stops and 
peers at the picture.) My, they all 
look like something out of the gay 
nineties. (She goes on fixing her hair. 
JoHN has turned and is looking at 
another picture.) 

JoHN: Why, here’s our class. 

Auice: Where, John? (She has fin- 
ished fixing her hair and walks over to 
JoHN.) My goodness. What did I 
look like? 

JoHN (Pointing): Fine. (Laughing) 
But look at me. What do you sup- 
pose I had that set expression on my 
face for? 

Auice: You do look a little solemn 
but you were going out to conquer 
the world, remember? — make it a 
better place to live in. 


in a seat at the movies. Socheerup Jonn: Ah, yes, commencement day. 
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We were all going to do great 
things. (He sighs.) It makes you 
feel small when you think how little 
you’ve done. 

Auice: Oh, you’ve done a lot, John. 
You’re the best husband and father 
any family could ask for. 

Joun (He touches her arm and smiles): 
Hmmm — with your help, maybe, 
but that’s not what I meant. 
(Pointing to different ones in the 
picture) Look at Joe here — he’s a 
banker, and Red Palmer — he’s got 
a big job in the government some- 
where — and look, there’s old 
Schnozzle Pettibone. He flunked 
journalism for four years straight 
and now he’s one of the biggest 
newspaper men in the country. 

Auice: I wonder if anyone ever calls 
him Schnozzle any more. 

Joun: I doubt it. (Pulling at his tie) 
Well, are we ready? 

AuicE (Smoothing dress): I guess I’m as 
ready as I ever will be. . . Oh, my 
purse. (She turns and picks it up 
from registration desk.) Look, John, 
here’s a registration book —I sup- 
pose you ought to sign it. 

JoHN (Going over): Sure. Why not? 
(He takes pen out and leans over desk, 
switches book around and looks at it.) 
Hmm, there are lots of people here. 
Why, say, look at this. Myron T. 
Pettibone, Esquire. Why, the old 
goat. Will I be glad to see him! 

Auice: Now, John, he’s led such a dif- 
ferent sort of life. He may not even 
remember us. Now, hurry up and 
sign. We should be going in. 

JouN: Here goes (He writes, 
chuckles a little as he puts his pen 
back in pocket.) 
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Auice (Suspiciously): John, what did 
you write? (She looks) “The late 
John Herbert and wife.” (Laugh- 
ing) John, will you ever grow up? 

Joun: I hope not. (He points to sign.) 
To the banquet hall. (He bows.) 
Mrs. Herbert, may I take your arm? 

Auice (She smiles at him): Delighted, 
Mr. Herbert. (He takes her arm and 
they go off left.) 

CURTAIN 
- + os 
ScENE 2 

Setrine: The banquet hall. 

At Rise: At the head table sit the heads 
of the college, members of the faculty 
and their wives. At center upstage sits 
DEAN HENDERSON, a distinguished 
looking gentleman wearing glasses. At 
the right end sits PrestipENT Ran- 
poLPH. At the other tables are stu- 
dents and alumni. At the downstage 
end of the table at right with his chair 
turned facing stage center and a little 
upstage sits Myron T. PETTIBONE, 
a prosperous-looking gentleman with 
a nice smile. In a corresponding 
position at the downstage end of the 
table at left sits JEAN, and Bos next 
to her on the downstage side which is 
just on the stage. Across the table from 
Bos on the upstage side of the table 
are two empty places. DraNn HeEv- 
DERSON is standing, just finishing 
some remarks. 

Henperson: And it is on occasions 
like this when students, our grad- 
uating class and members of the 
alumni are gathered together that 
we appreciate what Brickmore Col- 
lege has done for us all. (He sils 
down. There is applause and general 
conversation among the guests, mi 
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loud enough to drown out the next 
lines of the play. JouN and ALICE 
are seen entering left.) 

JEAN (She sees her parents): Bob, here 
they are! (She goes to meet them and 
Bos rises, too.) Mom! (She kisses 
her.) Dad, we’d given you up but 
we saved your seats. 

Bos: Hi, Dad. (He reaches across the 
table and they shake hands.) 

JoHN: Hello, Son — better late than 
never. (Smiling he pulls out the chair 
on upstage side next to end of table.) 
Sit down, Alice. 

Auice (She sits and reaches across the 
table and takes Boxs’s hand for a 
moment.) Bob, dear... (They all 
sit down, JouHn left of Auice. A 
WAITER enters and places plates of 
food in front of Joun and ALIce.) 

JoHN: Don’t tell me we’re in time to 
eat. I thought we’d missed that. 

Bos: No, we had them save your 
dinners just in case. What in the 
world made you so late? (The 
WAITER exits. JOHN takes a bite of 
food and so does ALICE.) 

Auice: Oh, it’s a long story — we had 
to drive. 

JEAN: Not in that old car? The poor 
thing couldn’t do it. 

JoHN: What do you mean, poor thing? 
We’re here, aren’t we? 

Bos (Nodding toward head table): Well, 
we'll have to wait for the details — 
Dean Henderson. (DEAN HENDER- 
SON is rising again. He smilingly 
taps on a glass and conversation sub- 
sides.) 

Henperson: Uh—don’t be afraid. I’m 
not going to make another speech. 
(Laughter from guests.) At this point 
it is my pleasant duty to introduce 
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a man who needs no introduction. 
We all know him, love him and re- 
spect him — (Gesturing toward PreEs- 
IDENT RANDOLPH) Donald W. Ran- 
dolph, President of Brickmore Col- 
lege. (He sits down and PRESIDENT 
RANDOLPH rises. There is applause 
and a few “Yea, Prexy’s’’ from voices 
offstage, as though from students at 
other tables.) 

RANDOLPH: Dean Henderson, mem- 
bers of the faculty, ladies and gentle- 
men. Tomorrow I expect to address 
the graduating class, and tell them 
what to do and what not to do, 
none of which they will do. (Laugh- 
ter from guests.) At the moment, 
however, I am not going to make a 
speech. Instead I have a surprise 
for you. Brickmore College has had 
many outstanding students, but 
they have left us and have taken up 
residence in all parts of the country, 
and in general we have lost track of 
them. But this year we decided to do 
a little detective work and find out 
just where each ex-student is today 
and if possible, what he or she is 
doing. (Murmurs of: “Well.” “My!” 
“Tsn’t that interesting!’ etc. from 
guests.) You see, we decided to pick 
what we felt was our outstanding 
graduate — someone whom we could 
tell you about tonight and who 
would serve as an example to our 
graduating class this year and to 
other graduates in the future. And 
through the generosity of one of our 
alumni, we were able to take an 
opinion poll. Questionnaires were 
sent to friends, neighbors, business 
associates of each ex-student on our 
rolls in towns from coast to coast. 





The search for our most outstanding 
graduate has been as thorough as all 
modern means at our disposal could 
make it, and the results seemed to 
all point in one direction. 

Voice (Off, loud whisper): It’s Myron 
T. Pettibone! (Other loud whispers 
of: “Pettibone, Pettibone!’’) 

Bos (Nodding toward PerriBone): It’s 
Pettibone all right. Everyone’s 
saying so. 

Joun (Looking pleased): Sure. Old 
Schnozzle’s gone further than any 
of us. (He looks over, catches Perti- 
BONE’S eye and waves. PETTIBONE 
smiles and waves back. Someone 
starts to applaud and other voices say: 
“Pettibone” and the applause in- 
creases. There is a ‘Yea, Pettibone!” 
from offstage. PRESIDENT RANDOLPH, 
seeing he can’t speak, smiles at 
PETTIBONE and motions him to rise. 
PETTIBONE rises and the applause 
increases. RANDOLPH sits down. 
PETTIBONE stands for a moment, smil- 
tng at crowd and then stretches out 
his hands motioning for quiet.) 


Voices: Two of them? . 
PeTTiBonE: This could have proved 


cause I happen to own some news- 
papers around the country. Per- 
haps I had better explain a little 
more about our poll. The questions 
we sent out were simple ones — 
“What do you know about so and 
so?” “What has so and so done in 
your town?” When the replies came 
in we tabulated them, so many good 
points, so many not so good points. 
And it just so happens that from one 
little town the results were perfect. 
(A few reactions from guests. “Well! 
My!” etc.) But there was a catch to 
it. We were looking for the outstand- 
ing graduate from Brickmore and in 
this town there were two of them and 
their replies were equally favorable. 
. Well! .. 


embarrassing because we had only 
one silver cup to present to the 
winner, but as it turned out, these 
two are husband and wife so we feel 
sure they will not mind making a 
loving cup of their prize. We had 
hoped that this couple would be 
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Pettisone: You know, if you folks 
think I’m the winner, you’re wrong. 
(There is a surprised murmur running 
all through the crowd.) 

Voices: Not the winner? 
But then who — ete. 

PerrTisone: I do appreciate this ova- 


here this evening — 
Voices (In exclamations of disap- 
pointment): They aren’t here?, ete. 
Pertisone: In fact, we found that they 
had made reservations to be here, 
but up until a few minutes ago, it 
looked as though we were out of 


He isn’t? 





tion nevertheless — it sounds good 
to my ears, and although it did cut 
off President Randolph, I think he 
planned that I should say a few 
words anyhow, didn’t you, Presi- 
dent? (RANDOLPH nods and smiles.) 
You see, it was my privilege to have 
a good deal to do with this search 
for our outstanding graduate, be- 


luck. However, now everything is 
all right — they’re here and it gives 
me great pleasure to announce the 
winners, Mr. and Mrs. John Her- 
bert. (Everyone looks toward JoHN 
and AuicEe and the applause staris. 
JouN and Auice look so surprised tt 
is comical. JEAN and Bos look sur- 
prised, too.) 
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Bos: Well, what do you know! Stand 
up, Dad. Stand up! You, too, Mom. 

JoHN: But — but — but — Bob, did 
you know anything about this? 

Bos: No, Dad, we didn’t know. 

AuicE: Jean, are you sure you didn’t? 

JEAN: No, Mom, but we’re so proud 
of you. Stand up! (There is more 
applause and Joun and A.iIce still 
look bewildered.) 

JoHN (Twisting his chair part way 
around and looking toward Perttt- 
BONE): But there must be some 
mistake — 

PETTIBONE: No—no. There’s no 
mistake. Stand up. (PETTIBONE 
sits down and there is applause again. 
JoHN and ALIcE rise smiling now. 
The applause subsides.) 

Voices: Speech! Speech! 

JoHNn (Taking out his handkerchief and 
mopping his brow): Ladies and 
gentlemen — uh — it seems to me 
there must be some mistake. I 
haven’t done anything to deserve — 
(Breaking off) Of course my wife’s 
done a lot. 

Atice: Speak for yourself, 
(Laughter from quests.) 

JouN: Well, all right. But I still wish 
someone would explain to me what 
we’ve done that is so outstanding. 
Of course we did graduate from 
Brickmore College and we went out 
of here thinking we were going to 
set the world on fire. Oh, we had a 
lot of grand ideas. (He puts his 
hand on Auice’s arm.) Didn’t we, 
Alice? 

Auice (Smiling at him): Yes, indeed. 

Joun: We were going to make the 
world a better place to live in. But 
as time went on we really didn’t do 


John. 
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any of the things we planned. Of 
course we’ve got a fine family. 
(Turning a little to Bos and JEAN.) 
Two of them graduating here to- 
morrow — (There is applause.) And 
two more home with the chicken 
pox — (Little laughter from quests.) 
And one in the hospital with a 
broken ankle. He broke it sliding 
into second base. 

Voices: Oh, that’s too bad, etc. 

Bos (Looking concerned): Dad! 

JEAN: Poor Junior. 

JouN (7'o guests): Oh, he’ll be all right. 
The doctor says he’ll be fine and 
Junior says by the time he gets to 
Brickmore next fall he’ll be ready to 
go out for the freshman football 
team. (Applause.) Anyhow, that’s 
why we were late tonight. But to 
get back to the point. Well, as I 
said we’ve got a fine family but out- 
side of that we — well, we’ve just 
been going along. Isn’t that right, 
Alice? 

Autce: Yes, John, but you forgot one 
thing. We have had a good time. 

Joun: Oh, sure — sure — we've 
enjoyed every minute of it. (There 
is laughter and applause and JOHN 
and AuIcE sit down. DEAN HENDER- 
SON rises and the applause stops. He 
smiles at JOHN and ALICE.) 

HenpeErson: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert’s 
surprise and I might say, bewilder- 
ment, at being chosen reminds me of 
the oft quoted words of Burns: 
“OQ wad some Power the giftie gie us 
to see oursels as ithers see us!”’ Of 
course, those lines are usually quoted 
to prove that we don’t see things 
that are wrong with ourselves, but 
it seems to me in the case of John 








and Alice Herbert that it works the 
other way around. They are blind 
to the qualities in themselves which 
made their friends and neighbors 
choose them for this honor. I wish 
I could read all of the replies we 
received to our questionnaire, but 
instead I’ll quote from just a few. 
“Real people.” “When anyone needs 
help, John and Alice are right there.” 
“The best neighbors we ever had.” 
“Always working to make our little 
town a better place to live in.” 
“Raised a fine family.” (JEAN and 
Bos grin and shake hands with each 
other. There is laughter.) Well, there 
are many more but perhaps you can 
see why we felt that the Herberts 
were outstanding in those American 
qualities which we all admire — 
honesty, integrity, true charity to- 
ward the neighbor. (Applause.) 

You’ve heard Mr. Herbert say that 
they left school here with the idea 
that they were going to set the world 
on fire. They think they’ve failed, 
but the truth is that in their own 
community they have set fires — 
lasting fires. In the hearts of their 
friends they have kindled the flames 
of love and respect, and by so doing 
have helped to make a better world. 
That is why we feel that the Her- 
berts are the perfect example for our 
graduating class and for all who 
would strive to make this world a 
better place to live in. (Applause. 
DEAN HENDERSON picks up woolen 
bag, loosens the cord at its neck and 
takes out a silver cup. He holds it up 
so all can see it.) 

And now, John and Alice, if you 
will step forward to receive this silver 


cup which is a small but shining 
symbol of the love and esteem of 
Brickmore College. (JOHN and 
ALICE come forward to the head table. 
As they stand before HENDERSON he 
goes on.) It is my feeling that the one 
way to straighten out the tangled 
relations between men, communi- 
ties, nations, the people of the entire 
world, is for each one of us to do his 
duty. It’s up to the individual. If 
each one does his work well in his 
own particular niche — if everyone 
does that, perhaps the world will 
gradually grow into the kind of 
world we all want it to be. (He 
hands the silver cup to JouN who holds 
it awkwardly for a moment and then 
hands it to Atice. She smiles and 
takes it. There is tumultuous ap- 
plause. JoHN and AuIcE bow to DEAN 
HENDERSON and then, holding hands, 
turn toward audience bowing and 
smiling to right and left as the curtain 
falls.) 
THE END 
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The Green-Eyed Monster 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mr. MatrHEews 
Tom Vis sons 
BEN 
DoLxy, his daughter 
Mr. CARTER 
a A 

his sons 

JEAN 
BerteE, a friend of the Matthews family 


Bud members of Tom’s football 


JACK 
team 
FRECKLES 


Time: The present. 

SerrinG: The living room of 
Matthews’ home. 

Ar Rise: Douty is seated at the tele- 
phone. Tom enters right. 

Dotty (Hanging up indignantly): It’s 
the most disgusting thing I ever 
heard of! 

Tom (Crosses to chair): What’s the 
matter? (Sits) What are you so 
heated up about? 

Dotty: It’s that Freckles Simmons. 
You might suppose he was doing a 
girl an honor if he so much as 
glanced in her direction. 

Tom: There’s nothing wrong with poor 
old Freckles. The best end our team 
ever had. 

Dotty: That’s just it! Football! 
That’s all you and he think about. 
When I asked him to go to the dance 
with me, he said he’d have to think 
it over. Said something about the 
dance being the night before the 


the 
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big game. As if that had anything 
to do with it! 

Tom (Disgustedly): A girl never under- 
stands these things. How do you 
suppose a fellow can give his all to 
the team if he stays up half the night 
dancing? Where’s your school 
spirit? 

Dotty: I have plenty of school spirit, 
but I don’t see why a few hours of 
diversion wouldn’t help a player. 

Tom: Just like a girl! Coach Williams 
always orders us to go to bed early 
the night before a game. But I'll 
tell you what I’ll do: I’ll see if 
Coach will let Freckles stay out until 
nine. 

Douiy: Until nine? Why, the dance 
will hardly have begun! 

Tom: Well — maybe nine-thirty. 

Doutiy: Nine-thirty indeed! And I 
suppose as soon as the half hour 
strikes he’ll leave me standing in the 
middle of the dance floor? 

Tom: I’m sorry, Dolly, but that’s as 
much as I can do. And, remember, 
Ben’s in the same boat. 

Dotuiy (Amazed): Ben? You don’t 
mean to say that Bette has asked 
him to be her escort and he has de- 
clined? 

Tom: He can explain everything to her. 

Dotty: Fine chance he’ll have of ex- 
plaining! Why, when he talks to a 
girl he’s as timid as a mouse. 

Tom: He may be a mouse before a girl, 








but he’s as brave as a lion on a foot- 
ball field. Did you know that he 
may be chosen all-state center? 
Everything depends on what he 
does in that game. Think of having 
such an honor in the family. 

Dotty: Not much of an honor if he 
loses his girl. 

Tom: He won’t. I'll guarantee that. 
He’s over at Bette’s house now. 
I’ve told him just what to say. 

Dotty: And what did you suggest, if 
I may ask? 

Tom: That there was another girl. 

Do.tiy: Another girl? Have you lost 
your mind? 

Tom: There’s nothing like jealousy to 
stir up interest. If you want an ally 


in love, call on the green-eyed 
monster. 
Dotty (Scornfully): What do you 


know about love? You’re a woman 
hater. (BEN enters dejected.) 

Ben: Well, that’s that. (Crosses to 
sofa) It’s all over. (Szts.) 

Dotty: What are you talking about? 

Ben: I’ve lost Bette. 

Tom: Lost her? Why, you’d never won 
her. But you will. Did you try my 
play? 

Ben: I tried it all right. 

Tom: Did you iell her that you 
couldn’t go to the dance because 
you'd just fallen for the most ador- 
able girl you’d ever met? Did you 
describe the girl’s beautiful, dreamy 
eyes? And her fascinating hands? 

Ben: I did — and she just stuck her 
nose in the air and asked what pos- 
sible interest all this could have for 
her. 

Tom: I hope you stressed her per- 
sonality. 


Ben: I went all out on that. I said 
even girls were charmed by her. 
That’s where I made my big mis- 
take. She said she would like to 
meet this paragon and she was 
coming over right away to get 
Dolly’s opinion of her. You see 
what a mess you’ve got me into? 

Tom: No mess at all. Everything’s 
going according to plan. 

Ben: But who is this girl I’m so madly 
in love with? Where is she? 

Tom: Oh—TI see. You haven’t met 
her, have you? 

Ben: Met her? I haven’t even seen her. 

Dotty (To Tom): And I don’t believe 
you have, either. 

Tom: Don’t worry. I'll find her. And 
when I do, she'll be mighty con- 
vincing. (Mr. MAaTrHEws enters.) 

Mr. Matruews: Well, well, children, 
I’m glad to find you all here to- 
gether. (Sits beside Ben) I have a 
very important announcement to 
make. 

Dotiy: What is it, Dad? 
excited. 

Mr. Martruews: Watson Carter is in 
town. You know — the president of 
the Perfection Supply Company. 
He’s one of our best customers, and 
I have the chance to land one of the 
biggest orders of my career. And 
you can help. 

Ben (Puzzled): I don’t see how we — 

Mr. Mattuews: I’m coming to that. 
Carter couldn’t find a room in any 
hotel in town, and so I invited him 
to stay here. 

Dotty: I’m glad you did. 

Mr. Matruews: I knew you would 
say that. He and his children will 
appreciate it. 
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Tom: His children? How many? 

Mr. Martraews: Two — Frank and 
Jean. (7’o0 Dotty) Frank is a hand- 
some chap, the type you'll be proud 
to introduce to your friends. I tell 
you, when they see you at the dance 
with him they’ll — 

Do.y (Jn consternation): At the dance 
with him? Why, Dad, I’m still 
hoping that Freckles will — 

Mr. Matruews: Forget Freckles for a 
while. He’s too sure of you. There’s 
nothing like competition to stir a 
man’s interest. 

Tom: Just what I told you. Remem- 
ber? The green-eyed monster? 

Mr. Martraews: And Jean will go 
with either Freckles or Ben. We'll 
let her decide. 

Ben: But, Dad, there may be a chance 
that Bette will — 

Mr. Martruews: You can explain to 
Bette. Besides, I doubt that you will 
want to take her if Jean should 
choose you. 

Tom: She’s pretty, is she, Dad? 

Mr. Martruews: I’m sure she must be. 
I’ve never met her, but her father 
makes a striking appearance, and her 
mother is one of the most beautiful 
women I’ve ever met. (Rises) The 
children will be here any minute. I 
must be getting back to the office. 
Carter wants me to show him 
through the plant. I know I can 
count on you to entertain Frank and 
Jean. (Goes out.) 

Douty: This is a calamity. 

Bren (Dejectedly): Think what it does 
to me. I’ve got to go to the dance 
with a dame I don’t even know, and 
Coach won’t let me play on Satur- 
day. No game, no girl, no nothing! 
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Tom (Delightedly): It’s a gift from 
heaven, that’s what it is. 

Dotty: Just what do you mean, Mr. 
Optimist? 

Tom: You want to put Freckles in his 
place, don’t you? You'd like him 
to know that he isn’t the only man 
in the world, wouldn’t you? 

Ben: But what good does all this do 
me? 

Tom: Don’t be so dumb. It gets you 
out of an awful mess, that’s all. You 
told Bette that you were in love with 
the most adorable girl in the world. 
Ten minutes ago that girl didn’t 
exist, and Bette scared you out of 
your wits when she said she was 
coming over to see what Dolly 
thought of your paragon. Well, here 
is the adorable girl at your very 
doorstep. You can take the wind 
out of Bette’s sails. 

Ben: Take the wind out of her sails? 
How? 

Tom: Go to her house before she 
starts over here. Tell her the ador- 
able girl is staying in your home. Say 
that she is eager to meet Bette. 

Ben: Well —I don’t know. (Rising) 
It may work. (Walks to door) I’ve 
got to do something. (Goes out.) 

Tom (To Dotty): It’s time for you to 
get busy. 

Do.txy: Busy at what? 

Tom: Fix yourself up a bit. Bette is 
coming over here pretty soon, and 
you wouldn’t want her to steal the 
handsom? Frank Carter from you, 
would you? 

Dotty (Rising. Indignanily): Tom 
Matthews, if you think I can’t hold 
my own against a girl like Bette 
Fallon, I'll just prove how wrong 








you are. (Walks to door) Wait until 
I put on my new — (Goes out.) 

Tom (Chuckling): It worked. The 
green-eyed monster! (Crosses to 
sofa, sits, picks wp newspaper, turns 
to sports page, and begins reading. 
Knock at door.) 

Tom: Come in. (FRANK, a tall, hand- 
some boy enters. ‘Tom lays paper 
aside, rises, and crosses to meet him, 
his hand extended.) You must be — 

Frank: I’m Frank Carter. (Shakes 
hands) And you’re — 

Tom: Tom Matthews. Sit down, 
Frank. (Motions to sofa. FRANK 
sits.) Where’s Jean? (Sits beside 
FRANK.) 

Frank: Oh, Jean’s carrying our trunk 
upstairs. 

Tom (Amazed): Carrying your trunk 
upstairs? (Rises) I'll go help. 

FrRaNnK (Makes a restraining gesture): 
Oh, no! Jean wouldn’t care for that. 
Likes to do that kind of thing alone. 
Just puts the trunk on one shoulder 
and up it goes before you can say 
Jack Robinson. 

Tom (Still dazed): Jean must be very 
— very strong. 

Frank: Powerful. Strength is one of 
Jean’s hobbies. Always boasting 
about it. You'll hear a lot about 
strength before Jean’s been here ten 
minutes. (Knock at the door.) 

Tom: Maybe that’s Jean now. (Calling) 
Come in! (JEAN enters - - a strong, 
good-looking boy. Tom and FRANK 
rise.) 

Frank: This is my brother Jean, Tom. 

Tom (Shaking hands with Jean): Your 
brother? (Bewildered) A boy? 

Frank (Smiling): Brothers generally 
are, I believe. You seem surprised 
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and disappointed. 

Tom: I thought Jean was a girl. 

Frank: A very natural error. Many 
people make the same mistake. You 
ought to see Jean in one of our 
school performances. 

Jean: Aw, lay off that, will you? You 
know I just do it out of school spirit. 

Frank (Teasingly): Jean’s not only 
our star athlete, he’s the best actress 
in the state. You see, ours is an all- 
boy high school, and whenever we 
put on a show Jean is leading lady. 
He’s simply irresistible. 

JEAN (Trying to escape. To Tom): Say, 
may I wash my hands? They got a 
little dusty from handling that old 
trunk. 

Tom: Certainly. The bath’s the first 
door on the right. (JEAN goes out R.) 

Tom: Were you serious about Jean’s 
acting? Does he really look like a girl 
— when he gets all dressed up, I 
mean? (Sits on sofa.) 

Frank (Sitting beside Tom): Look like 
a girl? Why, man, I tell you that 
you’d hardly recognize him. He 
even gets mash notes from out-of- 
towners who actually believe they’ve 
seen a girl perform. (DoLLy enters. 
She wears a most becoming dress. 
Both boys rise.) 

Tom: Dolly, this is Frank Carter. 

Dotty (Extending her hand, obviously 
impressed): You look just like Dad 
said you did — tall and handsome 
— and attractive. 

Frank (Equally impressed): Thank 
you. (Holding her hand a little too 
long and smiling down into her face) 
Now I know what’s always been 
lacking in my life. 

Doty (Withdrawing hand but smiling 
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at him coyly): You old flatterer! 
I bet all the girls fall for that line. 
(To Tom) Freckles and the rest of 
the gang are downstairs. They want 
to talk to you about the game. 

Tom: Tell them, will you, that I’ll be 
down in just a minute? I have 
something very important to dis- 
cuss with Frank. 

Dotty: I'll tell them. (Goes out.) 

FRANK (Sitting): Say, your sister is a 
good-looker! 

Tom: Like her, do you? (Sits.) 

FRANK: I'll say I do! A fellow sees a 
girl like that only in his dreams. 
Tom: There’s to be a dance Friday 

night. Would you care to take her? 

FRANK: Would I care? It would be 
the big moment of my life. 

Tom: I'll see if I can arrange it. She’s 
trying to persuade Freckles Sim- 
mons to be her escort, but Freckles 
is our star end, and if he stays out 
too late on Friday our Coach won’t 
play him in the Saturday game. But 
Freckles is nuts about Dolly. He’s 
not a very strong character, and if 
she puts the pressure on he may 
weaken. You’ve simply got to 
fascinate Dolly. 

Frank: I wish I could. 

Tom: And my brother Ben is necessary 
to the team, too. The best center 
in the state. 

Frank: You can hardly expect me to 
fascinate Ben. 

Tom: That’s where Jean enters the 
picture. 

Frank: Jean? I don’t get you. 

Tom: I’m the only member of the 
family who has seen him. They all 
think that Jean is your sister. From 
this moment on, he’s a girl. 


Frank: A girl? You’re not thinking 
of what I said about his acting? 

Tom: I certainly am. He’s got to keep 
Ben out of Bette Fallon’s clutches. 

Frank: But his costume’s not here. 
He couldn’t do anything without 
that. 

Tom: I’ve one that will do. I wore it at 
our masquerade last month. Dad 
and Dolly were out of town visiting 
our cousins, and so they didn’t see 
it. And Ben won’t know the differ- 
ence. When’s he’s with a girl he’s 
generally looking at his feet. 

Frank: What are you driving at? 
You’re not suggesting that Ben take 
Jean to the dance? 

Tom: Of course not! But he’ll ask Jean, 
and Jean will refuse. He must be 
the clinging type that prefers a quiet 
evening at home. And so Ben will 
not have to go out. You and Dolly 
will have the time of your lives -- the 
best dance floor in town, the best 
orchestra you ever heard. 

Frank: It sounds promising all right. 
(JEAN enters.) 

Frank: I hope your hands are nice and 
clean. You’re going to need dainty, 
white hands. 

JEAN: Are you nuts? (Sits.) 

Frank: You are to fall in love with 
Tom’s brother Ben. 

JEAN: You must be crazy. 

Frank: And Ben is to fall in love with 
you. 

JEAN: If this is a joke, I don’t get it. 

Frank: You will, my dear brother — 
or should I say sister? You will. 
You are going to play your greatest 
role. You will be prima donna in one 
of the most touching dramas of 
modern times. 








Jean: I say, Frank, if you’re planning 
to have me do that girl stunt, I re- 
fuse — that’s flat. 

Frank: Not so fast, girlie, not so fast. 
What would Father say if he knew 
you owed me six months’ allowance. 
He wouldn’t like it. Remember 
what he told you about borrowing. 
Fat chance you’d have of getting 
that rowing machine for Christmas. 

JEAN (Anzious): You’d never tell 
Father. You wouldn’t be so mean as 
to — 

Frank: Wouldn’t I now? Just refuse 
to play this wonderful role we offer 
you and see how quickly I reveal 
everything. 

JEAN: Oh, all right. But I'll never 
forgive you. If anything goes 
wrong — 

Frank: I'll take the responsibility. 
Just do as we tell you and you won’t 
have any trouble. And when you’re 
with Ben, forget that you’re as 
strong as Samson: talk about poetry 
and nature and books. Put your 
head on his shoulder and your arm 
about his waist, and remember you 
are making love, not a football 
tackle. (Rises) Come with us. Tom 
and I are going to transform you 
into Miss America. (Tom and 
Frank, followed dejectedly by JEAN, 
go out, as the curtain falls.) 

7 ~ x 
ScENE 2 

SerrinG: The same. An hour later. 

At Rise: Tom sits on sofa, reading 
newspaper. 

Frank (Entering): How are things 
going? 

Tom (Putting down paper): It’s working 
like a charm. Jean’s just sweeping 
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them off their feet. I had to leave 
the room to keep from laughing. 

FRANK (Sitting on sofa): Where’s Jean 
now? 

Tom: Downstairs with the football 
team. And are they starry-eyed! 
(JEAN, dressed attractively as a girl 
and wearing a wig, enters.) 

JEAN: I can’t go through with it. They 
are driving me crazy. 

Frank: What’s the matter, Jean? 

JeaN: Every boy has squeezed my 
hand, and three of them have kissed 
me. And is that Freckles Simmons 
a wolf! He has a grip like a grizzly 
bear. 

Frank: Take my advice, Venus, and 
go back to them quick or else — 

JeaN: All right! All right! But I’ll get 
even. Just wait till — (Goes out). 

Frank (Rubbing his hands in satis- 
faction): See? What did I tell you? 

Tom: It’s marvelous! I don’t believe 
his own mother would recognize him. 
And old Ben has fallen like a ton of 
bricks. 

Frank: I told you that Jean was 
irresistible. (Jack enters, holding 
his jaw.) 

Jack: What a punch! 
bottle of liniment? 

Tom (Amazed): Why, who hit you? 

Jack: Jean. (Admiringly) I never 
knew a girl who could swing like 
that. 

Tom: Don’t be such a sissy! What 
kind of football man are you? It was 
just a love tap. 

Jack: Love tap, nothing! It was a 
right hook to the jaw. Delivered 
with deadly accuracy. I almost went 
down for the count. 

Tom: You'll find the medicine cabinet 
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first door to the right. 
out.) 

Tom: Well, what do you think of that? 
Jack’s the toughest fullback I’ve 
ever seen. 

Frank (Scratching his head thought- 
fully): I smell a rat. But leave it to 
me: I'll get to the bottom of this. 
(Briu enters, holding his hand over 
his right eye.) 

Britt: Have you anything that will 
help this eye? It’s turning black 
and blue and closing fast. 

Tom: What happened to it? 

Bru: Jean. All I did was kiss her on 
the cheek. What a wallop! She 
swings from the floor. Everything 
went black. I could hear the birdies 
sing. If she were a man, she’d be 
champion of the world. 

Tom (Wearily): The medicine cabinet 
is first door on the right. (Bm. goes 
out.) This has got to stop. Jean’s 
crippling the football team. 

FRANK: It’s the old double cross, that’s 
what it is. Well, Jean will find soon 
enough that he can’t do this sort of 
thing to me. 

Brit (Opening door and poking his 
head in): Ted wants to know what 
will stop a bleeding nose. (With- 
draws head and closes door.) 

Tom: Frank, can’t you do something? 
This carnage is getting awful. 

Bru (Again at door): Joe says you 
were correct about Jean’s sweeping 
us off our feet. She just floored him 
with a right. (Withdraws head). 

Frank (Rising): I’ve got it! Call 
Bette. 

Tom (Goes to door and calls): Bette! 
Bette! 

FRANK (Crossing to screen): Now send 


(JACK goes 
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Jean in here. (Tom crosses to door) 
I'll hide behind this screen and 
observe. (Tom goes out and FRANK 
takes his place behind screen.) 

Bette (Entering): I thought I heard 
somebody calling me. (Looks around) 
Maybe it was Dolly downstairs. 
(Crosses to door as JEAN enters.) Oh, 
you — you must be — 

JEAN: I— I’m Jean. 

Bette (Rushing to JEAN and kissing 
him): Oh, I just know we are going 
to be close friends. Some people say 
that no real friendship can exist be- 
tween two girls, but I don’t believe 
that, do you? 

JeAN: No — I —I guess not. 

Bette (Putting her arm around JEAN 
and guiding him to sofa): I under- 
stand that you are going to the 
dance. Somehow I just can’t picture 
a dainty little creature like you 
associating with those rough football 


players. (Sits) I hate to think of 
your dancing with that Ben 
Matthews. 


JEAN (Sitting): So do I. 

Bette (Edging closer to him): I'd like 
to be your best friend — your chum. 

JEAN (Edging away from her): I—I 
don’t know. I’m not used to girls. 

Bette (Amazed): You’re not? 

JEAN: All my friends are boys. There’s 
not a girl in my class. 

Bette: Oh, I see —you’re the boy- 
crazy type of girl. 

Jean: Not exactly: I’m athletic, that’s 
all. I’ve never had much time for 
girls. 

Berre: You play tennis, I suppose? 

JEAN: Too tame for me. 

Bette: I guess you like archery. 

JEAN (Contemptuously): I should say 








not! Football’s my dish. 

Bette (Amazed): Football? 

JEAN: I'll say it is! I'll never forget 
that Thanksgiving game last year. 
(Rises and acts the play which he 
describes, losing himself completely 
in his enthusiasm.) Final quarter, 
fourth down, and only thirty seconds 
to play. We’re leading by three 
points. Their ball on our five-yard 
line. Their fullback gets the ball, 
circles our left end, and comes right 
at me. I make a desperate lunge for 
him and nail him six inches from the 
goal line — just as the final whistle 
blows. (Sits) I’ve never been so 
popular in my life. The Coach 
hugged me, and I believe every boy 
on the squad kissed me. 

Bette (Coldly): I thought you were 
that type. I can’t understand why 
your father permits you to play such 
“ore 

JEAN: Permit me? Why, he was so 
proud of me after that game that he 
let me take boxing lessons. 

Betre (Amazed): Boxing lessons? 
You mean — with your fists? 

JEAN: Sure. The Coach says I’m de- 
veloping a terrific hook. (Rises) 
Let me show you. Stand up. 

Berte (Alarmed, rising slowly): Oh — 
I don’t know. I— 

JEAN: Put up your fists. 

Bette: I —I never — (She holds her 
hands up, palms out, before her). 

Jean: No—not that way. That 
leaves your chin open for a straight 
right. (Adjusts her hands) There! 
That’s better. I generally hit ’em 
right on the button. (He pokes 
gently at Bette, who steps back.) 
You’re a sucker for a right cross. 


(Berre walks slowly to door, eyeing 
JEAN fearfully) Now I’m going out 
to run ten or twelve miles. (Burra 
goes out.) 

Frank (Stepping from behind screen, 
much to JEAN’s amazement): Not so 
fast, my fine friend. (Takes him by 
the arm) You’re not running any ten 
or twelve miles: you’re just walking 
ten or twelve steps to our room. And 
there you’re going to explain the 
double cross you’ve been trying to 
work on us. And the explanation 
better be good. (They go out R. 
Bette and DOL ty enter.) 

Bette: But, I tell you, Dolly, that’s 
just what happened. Jean sat over 
there and told me what a great foot- 
ball player she is. (Sits on sofa.) 

Dotty (Surprised): Football? (Sits 
beside BETTE.) 

Bertre (Nods): I was just as surprised 
as you are. And that’s not all: she’s 
a boxer. 

Dotty: A boxer? 
fights? 

Bette: I certainly do. She even gave 
me a lesson. And she thinks nothing 
of running ten or twelve miles. I 
don’t see how Ben could fall for that 
type of girl. 

Doty: But he has. Tom says Ben is 
walking about like a person who is 
dreaming. 

Bette: Well, tell him to wear his foot- 
ball uniform when he has a date with 
her. And to the uniform he better 
add a baseball mask, shin guards, 
and chest protector. That girl’s 
rough. 

Dotty: Well, some men prefer the 
masculine type of girl. Maybe that’s 
why she appeals to Ben. Why don’t 


You mean — she 
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you try that sort of stuff on him? 

Bette (Puzzled): Try it on Ben? 

Doty (Listening): Hush! I hear some- 
body in the hall. (Rises) Come with 
me and I’ll explain. (Followed by 
BETTE, she goes out. FRANK and JEAN 
enter.) 

FraNK: You can’t fool me: I saw 
through your little game — trying 
to get across the idea that you’re 
not a girl without actually telling 
them. Well, it didn’t work. Your 
big scene is coming up now. 

JEAN: My big scene? 

Frank: Yes. Tom is sending Ben in 
here, and when he comes you’re to 
forget the boxing exhibition, under- 
stand? No talk of right crosses and 
left hooks. You’re to lay your head 
on his shoulder and whisper sweet 
nothings in his ear. 

JEAN: Sweet nothings? What do you 
mean? 

FRANK: Oh, something about moon- 
light and birds and poetry. You're a 
simple, gentle, home-loving little 
body who would rather spend an 
evening in the library than at a 
dance. . . Wait! I hear Ben coming 
upstairs. Quick! Sit on the sofa. 
(JEAN hurries to sofa and sits.) I'll 
be behind this screen. (Goes behind 
screen) One false move, and Father 
knows all. (BEN enters. At sight of 
JEAN he stands in embarrassment, 
shifting from foot to foot, twisting one 
hand about the other nervously.) 

Ben: Oh, gee! I thought you—I 
mean — I — was alone. 

JEAN: I am alone, my love — waiting 
for you. (Pats sofa) Come sit here. 
(Ben hesitantly crosses to sofa and 
sits. JEAN glances at screen, behind 


which FRANK hides, occasionally look- 
tng above it and directing JEAN by 
gestures.) 

Ben (Sitting on sofa at far end): I —I 
never — thought I’d — (Giggles) be 
sitting here — like this. 

JEAN (Coyly): Why do you sit so far 
away? You’re not afraid of poor 
little me, are you? 

Ben (Edging a bit closer): I—I— 
guess not. (Giggles) I— guess I’m 
afraid — of myself. 

JEAN (Edging closer to him): Well, I’m 
not. (Glances back at screen. FRANK 
nods in approval and lays his cheek 
against his hand. JEAN snuggles up 
to Ben, laying his head on BeEn’s 
shoulder.) Oh, you’re so big and 
comfortable... . Where’s your arm? 

Ben (Extending his arms): Here they 
are. 

Jean: At least one of them is out of 
place. 

Ben: Old football injury, I guess. The 
doc said it was all right. 

JEAN (Glancing up at him): You sweet, 
stupid old thing! 

Ben: Oh — I —see. (Giggles and puts 
his arm about JEANn’s waist) I—I 
catch on — pretty easy. 

Jean: I know what’s wrong with you: 
you’re afraid of that old Bette 
Fallon, aren’t you? 

Bern (Becoming more confident): No — 
not now. I’m not afraid of anything. 

JEAN: Well, I heard — on pretty good 
authority — that she could twist 
you round her finger. 

Ben: Not any more. I guess I never 
understood her till today. A few 
minutes ago I met her downstairs 
and she said she was an Amazon 
woman or something, and she began 








throwing punches at me. I don’t 
fall for that type. 

JEAN: I always believed a girl should 
be feminine — you know: soft and 
tender and loving. I never cared for 
rough games: I always considered 
them brutal. I always went in for 
the higher things. I love to walk 
in the moonlight and read books, 

Ben: So do I. Do you like poetry? 

Jean: Oh, I just adore poetry. Mrs. 
Browning is my favorite poet. 

Ben: That’s funny: she’s mine, too. 

Jean: I know by heart many of her 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

Ben: I do, too. 

Jean: You do? How thrilling! Won’t 
you recite to me the one beginning 
“How do I love thee?” 

BEN (Much confused): Not — not now. 
(Rises) I— I’ve got to — go on an 
errand —for Mother. (Crosses to 
door) I’ll— Ill see you soon. (Exit) 

Frank (Coming from behind screen): 
That was fine! (Rubbing his hands) 
I never saw you give a greater per- 
formance. (JEAN wipes the moisture 
from his forehead with the back of his 
hand. Tom enters R.) 

Tom: I just passed Ben on the stairs. 
Said he was looking for some Portu- 
guese. I never met any in this 
neighborhood. (FRECKLEs enters.) 

Freckuies (70 JEAN): Ah, there you 
are! Don’t forget that you promised 
to look through that Audubon bird 
book with me. I have it downstairs. 

JEAN: As if I could forget! (Rises) I 
have been waiting for this moment. 
(He and FRECKLEs go out.) 

Tom: Well, what do you know about 
that? (Crosses to sofa) Old Freckles 


interested in the birds! (Sits.) 

FRANK: Jean’s a fast worker. (Crosses 
to sofa) Freckles has that sick calf 
look. (Sits) And you ought to see 
Ben. He’s positively groggy. I guess 
both those guys are safe for your 
team: there will be no dance for 
them Friday evening. (BEN enters.) 

Ben: Have you seen Mrs. Browning? 

Tom: Who? I don’t know her. She 
doesn’t live in this block. 

Ben: She’s a poet, you dope! Where’s 
that book they’re using in Dolly’s 
English class? 

Tom: Oh, that! (Points to table) I saw 
it over there under the telephone 
book. 

BEN (Crosses to table): I want to read 
her “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
(Picks up book and turns leaves.) 

Tom: You know you can’t read Portu- 
guese — or Spanish or French. Your 
teacher says you can’t even read 
English. 

Ben: Ah, here it is. (With open book 
advances to center of stage. Reads) 
“How do I love thee? Let me count 
the ways.” 

Tom: You’d better count the minutes 
until practice. We're due on the 
field in half an hour. 

Ben: Ah, that reminds me. Tell 
Coach that he’ll have to get along 
without me on Saturday. Let him 
give my sub, Butch Perkins, a 
chance. After all, he’s a pretty fair 
center. And it’s impossible for me to 
be in bed before midnight on Friday. 

Tom (Amazed): You’re not going to 
that dance? 

Ben: Oh, no. I plan to spend the even- 
ing with Jean walking by the river 
— reading poetry in the moonlight. 
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Tom: Are you crazy? Reading poetry 
in the moonlight is hard on the eyes. 
And let me remind you that there 
will be no moon Friday night. 

Ben (Concentrating): “How do I love 
thee? Let me—’ (Opens book and 
glances at page) “Let me count the 
ways. (Closes book and walks 
toward door, trying to remember) Let 
me count ... Let me count... 
Let me count... .” (Goes out.) 

Tom This is terrible! We can’t win 
that game without Ben. 

FRANK: I’ll speak to Jean. He’ll have 
to snap him out of it. (FRECKLES 
enters, goes to table, and looks among 
books and papers.) 

Tom: What are you looking for? 

FRECKLEs: One of Bette’s schoolbooks 
she said she brought over here. 
(Crosses to door) Maybe she left it 
in the next room. I’ve got to find it. 

Tom: You’d better find your way to the 
football field. Practice at four 
o’clock sharp. You know how Coach 
feels about — 

FrecKLEs: I’m glad you spoke of 
Coach. Give him a message for me, 
will you? Tell him I’m through with 
football. 

Tom (Amazed): You’re — through — 
with football? 

FRECKLES: Forever. Tell him I con- 
sider it a brutal sport — entirely 
out of keeping with our modern 
civilization. 

Tom: I’d say you’d lost your mind — 
if you had ever had any. 

FrecKLEs: Tell him I’m turning my 
thoughts to higher things: I love 
nature and literature. 

Tom: Don’t make me laugh. You don’t 
know a tree from a toad. And you 
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never got above a passing grade in 
English in your life. 

FRecKLEs: Tell him I resent being put 
to bed like an infant before mid- 
night. 

Tom: You mean — you’re thinking of 
attending the dance? 

FREcKLES (Contemptuously): Dance! 
We consider it beneath the contempt 
of mature minds. We believe — 

Tom: We? 

Freckues: Jean and I. On Friday 
night we shall be roaming through 
Timber Woods — picking butter- 
cups. 

Tom: Would you believe me if I told 
you that Friday night will be as 
dark as Egypt? If you roam through 
Timber Woods you'll butt your 
fool brains out against a tree — pro- 
vided you have any, of course. And 
buttercups don’t grow in the woods. 
And they never bloom in late No- 
vember. (FRECKLES goes out.) I 
wouldn’t have believed it! 

Frank: Jean has certainly done a job 
on those two. 

Tom (Elbows on knees, his chin in his 
hands): He certainly has! 

Frank: I told him to put everything 
he had into it. But this is going too 
far. 

Tom: Can’t you think of some way out? 

Frank: Maybe we better call the 
whole thing off. 

Tom: No — not that. We’ve got to go 
through with it somehow. You don’t 
know Ben’s temper. I’d have to 
leave home if he ever finds out. 
(Ben enters right, his eyes fixed 
straight ahead.) 

Ben (Reciting): “How do I love thee? 
Let — let me — count the ways. I 








love thee to — to the — (Scratching 
his head) I love thee to — (FRECKLES 
enters, a book held close to his face.) 

FRECKLES (Reading): “How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways. I love 
thee to — 

Ben (Stopping short and looking at 
FRECKLES in amazement): What is 
this? You never could read poetry. 
What do you mean by murdering 
one of the finest sonnets in the 
language? 

FreEcKLES: Look who’s talking? How 
do you know it’s a fine sonnet? 

Ben: Jean told me. 

FREcKLEs: Somebody would have to 
tell you. You’d never appreciate its 
diction, its tenderness, its restraint, 
its — 

Ben: Listen to the great critic! Who’s 
been coaching you in literary appre- 
ciation? 

FREcKLEs: Jean has. 

BEN (Clenching his fists and advancing 
toward FREcKLEs) : See heve, Freckles 
Simmons, if you’ve been forcing 
your attentions on that delicate 
little creature I’ll — 

Freck.ies (Bringing his face close to 
Ben’s): Forcing my attentions, 
nothing! Do you suppose on Friday 
night she and I would be roaming 
through Timber Woods, picking 
buttercups, if — 

Ben: Picking buttercups with you! 
That is a laugh! She and I will be 
by the river, reading poetry in the 
moonlight, and if you so much as 
dare — (JEAN enters hastily.) 

JEAN (Rushing up to them): Boys! I 
heard angry voices. Let’s not quar- 
rel. I'll see if— (Mr. Carter 
enters.) 


FRANK (Rises. In consternation): We 
didn’t expect you so soon, Father! 
(JEAN edges toward door.) 

Mr. Carter: I got back sooner than I 
expected. (Pointing to JEAN) Who is 
this timid little maiden? (7’o JEAN) 
Don’t go. I want to meet you. 

Frank: That — that — that is — 

Tom (Rises. In desperation): Let — 
let me introduce — my sister, Mr. 
Carter. 

Freckies (Staring at BEN in amaze- 
ment): Your sister? Why, Tom 
said 

Ben (Equally amazed): It can’t be! 
Dolly’s downstairs in — 

Mr. Carter: Why, your tather never 
told me he had two daughters. 
(Advances to JEAN) I’ve known your 
dad a long while. I’m going to 
exercise an old friend’s privilege. 
(Kisses JEAN and then shakes a 
jinger playfully in his face) If I were 
only twenty years younger — (Mr. 
MATTHEWS enters.) 

Mr. Martruews: Ah, it’s good to be 
home! (Looks around) Well, I see 
we’re all acquainted. (Advances to 
JeaN) I know who this is. You 
won’t object, my dear, if an old 
man — (Kisses JEAN, then turns to 
Mr. Carter) You have a charming 
daughter, Carter. 

Mr. Carrer: J have? You mean you 
have. That’s your daughter. 

Mr. Martruews (Looking at Mr. Car- 
TER in astonishment): My daughter? 
I have only one daughter — and 
that’s not the one. 

Mr. Carrer (Bewildered): What! Are 
you positive? Sure there’s not a 
miscount or something? (DoLLyY 
enters.) 
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Doutiy (Jo JEAN): Would you care to 
run down to the corner with me, 
Jean, and have a soda? 

Mr. Carter: Jean? What is this? 
(Advances to JEAN and looks closely 
into his face) Why—why, Jean 
Carter! This is outrageous. A great 
hulk of a boy like you masquerading 
as a girl! Wait until I — 

Ben: It’s — she’s — he’s — a boy! 

Mr. Marruews (Sinking into a chair 
and laughing uproariously): The first 
time — I ever kissed — a grown boy 
— in my life! 

Mr. Carter (Joining in the laughter): 
To think I didn’t recognize my own 
son! 

Mr. Matruews: I guess the joke’s on 
us all. We’ll have to forgive them. 
I imagine football and dancing are 
back of all this. (Rises) Well, 
children, I have good news for you. 
I just met Coach Williams, and he 


tells me that the dance will be held 
from eight to twelve, instead of nine 
to one. And the team may stay up 
until ten. I suggest that you boys 
share the girls. 

Dotty: You mean — 

Mr. Marruews: Freckles will be at 
the dance with you for the first two 
hours, then he will return home and 
go to bed, and then Frank will take 
over. 

FRANK: It’s all right with me. 

FRECKLES: With me, too. 

Mr. Matruews: And Jean and Ben 
can make the same arrangement 
with Bette. 

Ben: That suits me. What about you, 
Jean? 

JEAN: It sounds fine. (Taking off his 
wig and heaving a sigh of relief) And, 
gee, is it great to be a boy again! 


THE END 


Cornerstone of Freedom 
by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 


Marcus Annivus Virus, the boy magis- 


trate 
Domit1a Luctiua, his mother 
ANNIA, his younger sister 
Srsus, a young friend 
AurFipius, another young friend 
Nypi, a young tight rope dancer 
PHoesus, her father, a shepherd 
Jutrus, another shepherd 
PLACIDIA, @ serving woman 
A NumIpiANn SLAVE 
Two Stave Grris 


ScENE 1 

Time: About 137 a.p. 

Serrine: A courtyard in the home of 
Marcus. 

At Rise: DomitT1a LucILLA sits on one 
of the couches, sewing. ANNIA plays 
nearby with a ball. 

Annia (Tossing ball in the air and 
catching it): Surely it is time for 
Marcus to come now, my mother. 
By the hour glass it is nearly night. 

Domitia Luciiia (With a light laugh): 
What an impatient little one you 
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are, to be sure, my Annia. And how 
you worry about Marcus. Forget 
about him for a while. He can take 
care of himself. 

Annis (Shocked): Forget about my 
own and only brother! How could I 
ever forget about him? Not even 
for a moment. He is such a nice 
brother. (Goes and sits down beside 
her mother) I don’t believe any girl 
in all the world has such a nice 
brother. 

DomitTia Lucriiua (Lays aside her sew- 
ing): I hope you will always be able 
to say that, Annia. (Coazingly) 
Come, stop fretting, and tell me all 
the things you have done today. 
(There is a loud commotion off stage 
left, and angry voices are heard. Enter 
left, very much excited, PLacipiA. 
She makes a quick obeisance to 
DomiT1a LUCILLA.) 

Piacip1a: Mistress, there are two 
shepherds outside, and very angry 
they are, too. They are looking for 
Marcus. They say that the three 
boys tried to plunder them, and rode 
down their sheep. 

Annis (Angrily): They are bad men 
to say anything like that about 
Marcus. 

Domit1a Lucitia (With a deep sigh): 
Bring them in here to me, Placidia. 
I will talk with them. (PiLacmpia 
exits left quickly.) 

AnniA: Marcus would never do any- 
thing like that. 

DomitT1a Lucriia: It doesn’t sound 
like him, to be sure. But then, Mar- 
cus is still a boy and full of fun. 
(Enter Practp1 left, with PHorBUS 
and JuLivs.) 

Piacip1a: Here they are, Mistress. 
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They say the boys are hiding some- 
where about the premises, but we 
have searched the courtyard, high 
and low, and find them not. 

PHorsus: We followed them here, 
straight to yon court, and suddenly 
they disappeared as if by magic. 
Stole my daughter they did, too. 

Domit1a Lucia: That is a terrible 
accusation, old man. 

Puoersvus: Aye, but it’s true. 

Juurus: And they tried to ride down 
our sheep, that they did. But we 
laid about them valiantly with 
crook and staff. I’ll wager they are 
sore from our whacks and they well 
deserved it, I can tell you. 

PxHorsus: Vanquished they rode away 
from the field of battle, but we fol- 
lowed them here. They shall pay 
well for their deed, I can assure you. 

Pxorsus: Aye, and he shall pay well, 
that one, for my daughter, also. 
(Enter Sesus and Marcus, leading 
Nyp1a by the hand, left.) 

Marcus: Here is the daughter you lost, 
old man. 

PHorsus: Hah, my daughter! She 
who is the apple of my eye, and the 
flower of my heart. 

Jutrus (Mockingly): Fine words in- 
deed, Phoebus. And she is also the 
bread on your table. Don’t forget 
that. Especially during the Roman 
holidays. 

Marcus: What has this small maid to 
do with the Roman holidays? 
(Angrily) Speak, old man, speak! 

Puorsus (Ingratiatingly): It is noth- 
ing, Master. It is nothing. 

Juuius (Rubs his hands together, glee- 
fully): Nothing, he calls it. She is 
like a monkey, climbing high above 
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the Arena, dancing on a rope so high 
she might well be in the clouds. She 
is as light and sure as a butterfly 
perching, but should she fall, then 
would she break that pretty white 
neck of hers. 

Marcus (Jmpatiently): That is no life 
for a child. 

PxHoeBvus: Even the poor must eat to 
live, Master. 

Nyp1a (Softly): And I am no child, 
Master. 

PHoesus (Eagerly): Nay, on the Ides 
of March she will be a woman grown. 
And she likes to dance so why should 
she not entertain the multitudes? 
(Angrily to Nyp1a) I thought I told 
you to stay with your uncle and the 
sheep. 

Nyp1a: I was disturbed about you, 
my father. I called and called and 
tried to tell you that these young 
men were not sheep stealers, but you 
did not hear me. When you did not 
hear me, Marcus wheeled about, 
took me on his horse to take me here 
to you. 

Annia (Indignantly): Sheep stealers 
indeed. 

Jutius: Highwaymen, I call them. 

Annta (Sharply): How can anyone 
mistake the noble Marcus Verus for 
a highwayman? 

Marcus (Laughs): It is no wonder, 
Annia. We played a foolish prank. 

PHorsus (Nods): Aye, and we crave 


revenge. 

Nyp1a (Lays her hand on her father’s 
arm): Forget it, my father. (PHoE- 
Bus shakes off her hand.) 

Srsus: Truly we meant no harm. For 
as our teacher, Rusticus told us 
yesterday, “That which is a hin- 
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drance is but a furtherance to the 
act, and that which is an obstacle 
on the road helps us on.’”’ So we put 
the text to the test, and pretended 
to ride down the sheep. 

Marcus (Takes some gold coins from 
a purse in his belt): Truly I am sorry. 
Take these with our regrets. (Hands 
them to PHOEBUS.) 

PHorsus (Bowing and scraping): 
Thank you, young Master. (Two 
SLAVE Giris enter right with large 
baskets of fruit and a tray on which 
are goblets of wine and plates of cakes 
which they set on table. NumIpIAN 
SLAVE enters left with a scroll. He 
goes quickly to Marcus, kneels and 
bows with his head to ground, handing 
him scroll.) 

Marcus (As he sits down on couch, and 
opens scroll): This is for me? 

NuMIDIAN SLAVE (Rises): Aye, Master, 
a runner just brought it from your 
uncle, the proconsul, Titus Antoni- 
nus. 

Annta (Claps her hands): Is it good 
news, Marcus? 

Marcus (Reading it to himself, starts 
up in agitation, and paces up and 
down): Nay, I would hardly call it 
good news. 

Domit1a Lucia: Is it then — bad? 
What has happened, Marcus? Is 
anything wrong with my beloved 
brother? 

Marcus (Pauses before her): Nay, be 
not alarmed, my mother. (Says to 
Stave) Go, and be refreshed with 
bread and wine. I will prepare an 
answer to take back to my uncle. 
(SLAVE makes a low obeisance, and 
exits, left.) 

Auripius: Tell us, quickly, Marcus, 





what is this disturbing news? 

Marcus: I have been appointed Pre- 
fect of the city by the Emperor’s 
Council, while the consuls and 
magistrates are at the Latin games. 
(Auriprius and Segsus salute him, 
gravely.) 

Auripius: Hail to thee, O Prefect of 
Rome. 

Sesus: Aye, hail. 
times hail! 

Marcus (Slowly): I am unworthy so 
great an honor. 

Avripivs: I would like to know of any- 
one more worthy. Hadrian, the 
Emperor himself, did say, “Marcus 
Verissimus will some day be Em- 
peror of Rome.’ It is a prophecy. 

Marcus: I guess it is high time to put 
away such childish pastimes as pre- 
tending to be a highwayman. But I 
am only a boy of sixteen. Who can 
respect so young a Prefect? 

Anna (Curtsies): I can respect you, 
Marcus. 

Puorsus (Bows low): And I respect 
you, Master. 

Nyp1a (Bows low): I, too, respect you, 
Master. (She kisses the hem of his 
robe.) 

Puoesus (Pulls her to her feet, gruffly): 
Come, Nydia. » must away. 
Come, Julius. 

Marcus (Gently): Nydia! That is your 
name. It is a pretty name, which I 
will not forget. Farewell now, and 
may the gods protect you. 

Nypia: And may all the gods of 
Olympus be kind to you, also, good 
and gracious Master. (She makes an 
obeisance and runs out quickly, right, 
followed more slowly by PHoEBUs and 
JULIUS.) 


And again, three 


Marcus: If I must be a Prefect, I shall 
strive to be a good and just one, and 
think of my people as I would of 
myself, leading them wisely and well. 

DomitT1a Lucia: You are young, yet 
wise, O son of mine, otherwise so 
great an honor would never have 
been bestowed upon you. 

Marcus (Thoughtfully): Too young for 
so great an honor. 

DomitT1a Luciiia: Tiberius Caesar 
was a public orator at nine years. 
Augustus was a master of horses at 
seventeen, and Titus a Quaestor be- 
fore he was eighteen. In your veins 
runs the blood of ancient kings, and 
in your hand lies the future freedom 
of all peoples. You are rightly a 
Prefect, my son. 

Marcus (As he sits down beside her on 
couch): Thank you, my mother. I 
will take for my motto the text of 
the good Rusticus, “If it is not right, 
do not do it; if it is not true, do not 
say it.” 

Domitia Lucia (With a sigh): I am 
very proud of you, my son. Your 
titles, though unsought, are always 
fairly won. At six a Knight of the 
Equestrian Order. At eight one of 
the priests of Mars. At twelve a 
rigid Stoic. And now, at sixteen, a 
magistrate of the city. I am well 
pleased. 

Sesus: He will go further yet. I, too 
(Bows low), am proud to call you 
friend, Marcus. 

Auriptus: And I can say the same. 

Marcus (Rising): But come, as magis- 
trate of the city, I must be on my 
way. The lictors await me at the 
city gate. 

Auripius: We will go with you. 
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Prefect or no prefect, you will have 
a hard time to get rid of us. 

Marcus: I would feel lost without you 
both. 

Annta (Eagerly): And how about me? 
May I not come? 

Srsus: Nay, you are a girl. Your place 
is here at home with your mother. 
Anni (Petulanily): Would that I had 
been a boy. Then I could go along. 
Even that shepherd’s maid, Nydia, 
may go about the streets. But my 

life is always dull. 

Marcus (With his finger under her chin, 
lifts her head up so she looks up at 
him): When I return we will see 
what we can do about that. 

AnniA (Wistfully): You are a Prefect. 
You will never have much time for 
me. I wonder if we will ever play 
together again. 

Marcus (Puts an arm about her shoul- 
ders): I will make time for that, 
Annia. You will see. And now, fare- 
well. We must not keep the great 
Antoninus waiting. (He kisses her 
forehead, and holds out a hand to his 
mother who rises as the Curtain goes 
down.) 

* * ~ 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same, one week later. 

At Rise: Marcus and Domitt1a Lv- 
CILLA are sitting together on the couch 
at left, talking. 

Marcus: To those we love we are 
ready to give much, my mother. Is 
it not so? 

Domit1a Lucia: Aye, ’tis so I have 
tried to teach you, Marcus. 

Marcus: Annia and I are children of 
the same father. Is that not also so, 
my mother? 


Domiti4 Lucia: It is even so. 

Marcus: Then is it just that I alone 
should receive all the benefits of our 
family wealth, and that she should 
be dependent on my bounty just 
because she is a girl? 

Domiti1A LuctLua: It is so decreed by 
Roman law. 

Marcus (Indignanily): It is a stupid 
law. I'll not have it so. I want 
Annia to have her share. I need it 
not. 

DomitT1a Lucitta: Too much self- 
denial is not good, my son. 

Marcus: But this is not self-denial. 
It is justice. 

Domit1a Lucitua: Divide then your 
father’s estate, but give it not all to 
your sister. Let Annia and yourself 
share, and share alike. 

Marcus (Shakes his head): Nay. My 
grandfather’s estate is great enough 
to suffice all my needs. I want to act 
justly, and yet to follow all your 
counsels, my mother. And you have 
always said, “No longer talk about 
the kind of man a good man ought 
to be, but be one.” 

Domit1a Lucia: Ah, Marcus, if you 
can always think and act in the 
right way, even as now, then you will 
always be a happy man, and you 
will leave footprints in the sands of 
Time for other men to follow. 

Marcus: Let me then make the foot- 
prints good enough to follow. And 
Annia shall have a goodly marriage 
portion. Her father’s estate must be 
wholly hers. (ANNIA comes running 
in, right.) 

Annia (Breathlessly): Oh, Marcus, 
soon it will be time for the bath. Do 
come and toss the pila with me, that 








is, (With a curtsy) if so fine and 
grand a person as the Prefect of 
Rome can play at games any more, 
or must he only sit and watch while 
others play? 

Marcus (Removes the chaplet of leaves 
from his head, draws her close to him, 
and says, seriously): Annia, I have 
just come from watching games that 
I could not play, nor would I, even 
if I could. 

Anna (Solemnly): You are speaking 
of the games in the Arena, Marcus, 
is it not so? 

Marcus: Aye, the Roman orgies that 
hurt and maim and even kill. 

Domit1a Lucitia: You are agitated, 
Marcus. Somebody that you know 
was hurt. 

Marcus (Drums nervously on the table 
with his fingers): Do you remember 
Nydia? 

Annia: The daughter of Phoebus, the 
shepherd? But, of course. It is only 
two weeks since we saw her. 

Marcus: It was she, Nydia, who was 
hurt. A small maid, scarce as old 
as you yourself. I have ordered them 
to bring her here. 

Domit1a Luci. (In some alarm): But 
Marcus, is that wise? The child 
means naught to us. Surely there 
must be someone. Is it not better 
she be taken home to her own 
people? 

Marcus (Shortly): She has no people. 
Nor has she any home. 

Annia: But Marcus, her father — 

Marcus: Her father, my Annia, and 
Julius, his friend, and Caius, her 
uncle, were all set upon and killed by 
real highwaymen the day after they 
met up with us. So she is quite alone. 
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Domit1a Lucitia: Then you did right, 
my son, to bring her here. (Enter 
right, Sesus and AvurFipius in great 
excitement, helping the NuMIDIAN 
SLAVE carry the stretcher on which 
Nyp1 is lying. She is unconscious 
and groans at intervals. Her head is 
bandaged and red stains seep through 
the bandage.) 

Auripius: We have brought her here, 
Marcus, even as you have said. 

Marcus (Goes to stretcher and looks 
down at her): How is she? 

Sesus: All but dead, I would say, and 
verily, after a fall like that she has 
a right to be dead. We have sent for 
the best healers in Rome, even as 
you have commanded. 

Marcus: It is good. 

Auripivs: If you had not reached her 
side when you did, she would no 
doubt be dead anyway. 

Nyp1a (Opens her eyes and looks full at 
Marcus): Master! Am I — going 
to die? 

Marcus (Kneels beside stretcher and 
takes one of her hands in his, stroking 
it gently): Nay, Nydia. You will live 
many years. We will see to it. Does 
it hurt much? 

Nyp1a: I feel — nothing. 

Domit1a Luctiia (Leaning over her): 
She has fainted again. She breathes 
but faintly — and how cold she is. 
(Draws robe more closely about her) 
Take her to my quarters. We will 
attend her there. 

Anni (Eagerly): Mother, may I help? 

Domit1a Lucriia: Aye. I shall need 
you, too, my Annia. Come, Placidia, 
we will go and prepare a bed for her. 

Sesus: Up with the stretcher, Aufidius. 
Easy does it. (They lift the stretcher 








together, and the NumipIAN SLAVE 
helps them. They carry her out, fol- 
lowed by ANN1A and Puiactip1A, right.) 

DomiT1a Luciiua: Verily, Marcus, I 
fear you are losing your heart to this 
small dancer. Remember, the blood 
of kings flows through your veins. 

Marcus (Impulsively): We could adopt 
her, mother, and make her our own. 
She is so alone. What matters the 
blood that flows through her veins? 

DomiT1A Lucia: It is a thought, and 
I will ponder on it, son. (Enter 
Sesus, Auripius, and ANN1A, right.) 

AnntA: Poor little one! 

Auripius: Poor? I would say she was 
in luck, and rich, indeed, to have 
such friends as you. 

Anni: She is so pretty, much prettier 
than I. 

Sesus (Gallantly): She would have far 
to go to be prettier than you, Annia, 
for you are lovelier than a summer 
sky, than the flowers in spring, than 
— (Marcus and Domitia LuctILia 
sit down on couch together.) 

Marcus: Tush, Sejus. Now methinks 
you have fallen hard for my little 
sister. 

Seyus: Aye, that I have, and every 
time I see her, I fall yet harder. 

Auripius (With a snap of his fingers): 
That for Roman games. They 
should be abolished. 

Marcus (Sadly): ’Tis so I feel. 

Auriprus: Our Marcus sat through 
them all with head bowed, not even 
watching, writing on his ivory 
tablet. And then this girl fell from 
her rope! 

Marcus: I have never learned, nor 
yet will, to like these Roman orgies 
that make people act like wild 
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beasts. They had better put their 
strength to better use for the good 
of Rome. Gladiators, killing each 
other, and for what? Slaves and 
prisoners thrown to lions without a 
chance for life. (Shudders) All men 
are created alike in the same image, 
but until all men are free with an 
equal chance for life, the world will 
be a dangerous place in which to live. 

Seyus: How you talk. How can all 
men be free? We must have slaves, 
else how could we live? 

Marcus: Every man is a slave, a slave 
unto himself. 

Avuriprvus: And for a maid like Nydia, 
even I would be a willing slave. You 
certainly made your debut in the 
Arena yourself today, Marcus. 

Domit1a Lucriia (Reproachfully): Do 
not jest, Aufidius, about so serious 
a matter. 

Auripius: But it was a wonderful 
thing to do. I can see her yet, her 
slender body poised, dancing like a 
nymph on that frail rope. And 
suddenly it snapped. There was one 
startled shriek as she went hurtling 
through the air, and toppled to the 
ground right before the Magis- 
trate’s box. 

Avuriptivs: I’ll wager Marcus has never 
in his life moved so fast. The child 
had scarcely touched the ground ere 
he was there, kneeling by her side. 

Marcus: I have commanded that after 
this there must always be a bed laid 
beneath the rope as some protection 
against such a fall because such falls 
are often fatal. 

DomrT1a Lucia: A good rule indeed, 
for life is held too cheaply. 

Sesus: You will disappoint many 





Arena fans by such a decree, Marcus. 

Auriptus: But some day, Marcus, 
after you are dead and gone, the 
world will turn the pages of the 
Book of Time and remember the 
words that you have spoken, the 
good deeds you have done. And then 
the world will be a better place in 
which to live because of you. 

Anni (Impatienily): Marcus, let’s for- 
get all this. (Puts a hand to her brow) 
My head begins to ache. 

Auripius (Teasingly): Poor little 
Annia. 

Annia (Wistfully): You said that you 
might toss the pila with me. 

Domit1ra Lucitta: Why not? Even 
the great Julius loved his game of 
ball. 

Annia (Proudly): But our Marcus is 
even greater than the great Caesar. 

Marcus (Shakes a finger at her): You 
will swell my head, Annia. 

DomitT1A Lucia: But you are right, 
my little Annia. Truly he is greater 
for he always thinks of others before 
himself. Today he has thought of 
you as well as of Nydia, the un- 
known little dancer. To Nydia he 
has given back her life. To you he 
has given up his heritage, unwise and 
improvident youth. (Smiles at 
Marcus.) 

Annta (Hugs him, gleefully): Oh, 
Marcus, I hope that some day you 
will get to be very poor. Then you 
will have to come and live with me, 
and I will take care of you. 

Marcus (Puts his arm around her, as 
he rises): It would be worth losing 
everything for just such a gesture. 
But come, Annia, let us see who can 
toss a pila best — a woman of prop- 


erty or a Prefect of Rome. 
CURTAIN 
* + . 
ScENE 3 

SetrTinG: The same, three years later. 

At Rise: Domit1a LuctLia sits on one 
of the couches with A Stave GIRL on 
either side standing with big plumes, 
fanning her. Enter Nypta and 
ANNIA, their arms about each other. 

ANNIA (Seeing her mother): Ave, my 
mother. (Makes an obeisance. Nypia 
also silently makes an obeisance.) 
Isn’t it exciting? Everywhere in 
Rome the people are shouting, 
“Tail, O Emperor, hail! The gods 
save your majesty.” And I can still 
scarcely believe they are shouting 
for my own brother, Marcus. 

Nyp1a (Quietly): I can, Annia. I think 
he is wonderful. 

Anni (Faces about squarely, and puts 
both hands on Nypta’s shoulders): 
Why, Nydia, I verily believe you 
are in love with him. 

Nypia (With lowered eyes): Everybody 
in Rome loves Marcus. 

Anna: Aye, and they make a god of 
him, and a god doesn’t make a good 
husband. 

DomitT1a Lucitta: How you talk, 
Annia. And stop teasing, and leave 
Nydia alone. It is better to prepare 
a feast for your brother. He will 
soon return home. 

Annta: You are right, my mother, as 
always. But I can hardly believe 


that I am the sister of a future Em- 
peror of Rome. I am so excited! 
Domit1a Luciiia: This is indeed 4 
great day for Rome. If I were not 
so saddened by the death of my 
brother, Hadrian, the Emperor, I 
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would be entirely happy. 

Anna: I thought it was wonderful 
when Marcus became a Magistrate, 
and then a Quaestor, and a Prefect, 
but now a Consul and the great 
Caesar. Hadrian knew that he 
would make a good Emperor, even 
as he himself was. 

DomiT1a Lucia (Warmly): Of that 
anyone may well be sure. 

Annta: I wish that he would marry 
you, Nydia. Then I could have you 
for a really truly sister. (The slaves 
exeunt, right.) 

Domitt1a Lucia: Even where you are 
concerned, my Nydia, Marcus will 
not allow his heart to rule his head. 

Annta (Pouts): But mother, I would 
like Nydia for a really, truly sister. 

Nyp1a: But I am a real sister to you, 
Annia. 

Domit1a Lucriia: Of course she is 
since she has been adopted into our 
family. 

Nyp1a (Seriously): But I could never 
be an Empress. You know that. 
Nor would I even want to be. 

Anni: Well, if Marcus has to have an 
Empress, I wish it could be you. 
Oh, dear, Marcus should be here 
now. 

Domit1a Lucriia (Fondly): I think 
that half your life you have spent 
waiting for Marcus, Annia. He will 
have to arrange soon with some 
other young man to take you over 
so that you will have someone else 
to wait for. 

Anni (Stubbornly): I would still wait 
for Marcus — unless he gets himself 
a wife. 

Nyp1a: He still hates those festive 
games. 
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DomitTiA Lucriita: And even more so 
since that day when you fell off the 
rope. Though Marcus was trained 
as a rigid Stoic he has always had a 
tender heart. He could not bear to 
see anything suffer unnecessarily. 
He will be good for Rome. 

Nyotra: He is just what Rome needs. 

Annta: My uncle will be good for 
Rome, also, he who will ascend the 
throne as the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. And Marcus as his adopted 
son will be his devoted friend and 
helper. His faithful subject, too. 
(The Two Stave Girus enter with 
trays of food which they set on the 
table. Enter left, Aurtptus, Srsus, 
and Marcvus.) 

Auripius (Bows low to Marcus): Ave, 
Imperator! Ave, Caesar! 

Marcus (Briskly, but not angrily): 
Come, enough of that. Now that I 
am in my own home, I am only 
Marcus, your friend, plain and 
simple. 

Seyus (Bows): Not so plain, nor yet 
so simple. (Makes low obeisance to 
the ladies) Ave, goddesses of the 
Temple of Marcus. 

Anni (Reproachfully): You should not 
make sport of the gods, Sejus, or 
they will punish you in a way that 
you least expect. (Throws her arms 
around Marcus) Oh, but I am 
proud, Marcus. 

Marcus (Holds her off, admiringly): 
Like a little peacock, to be sure. And 
what have I done to deserve all this 
homage? 

AnniA (Mischievously): Must we tell 
you? 

Nyp1a (Kneels before Marcus, and 
kisses his robe): Master, I, too, must 








say with the rest, “Ave, Imperator! 
Ave, Caesar!’ 

Marcus (Raises her to her feet): Nydia, 
how often must I tell you that you 
must not kneel to me? Nor must 
you call me Master. You are my 
equal. My well-loved little sister, 
just like Annia here. 

Domit1a Lucitita: Come, let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for this is a 
great day for Rome. 

Annia (Takes Marcus’ arm, while he 
tucks Nyp1a’s arm through his other 
arm): Aye, come, and let us eat. 
And as for you, my Marcus, you 
may be Caesar to the people, and a 
god to Nydia, but to me you are the 
same as you were yesterday — my 
big brother, whom I love and adore. 

Marcus: That is well said, my Annia. 
(He removes the chaplet of leaves and 
lays it on the table, rubbing his head 
with one hand.) It grows heavy 
sometimes upon my head. But now 
I feel more like your brother, Annia. 

Anni: I think you will be the best 
Emperor that Rome ever had. 

Marcus (Raises both arms high): Let 
me offer to the gods the best that is 
in me, so I shall be a strong man, 
ripened by age, a friend to all 
whether rich or poor, a Roman al- 
ways, an Emperor in good time, but 
always a soldier at his post awaiting 
the call of the trumpet. 

Annia: And you should have an 
Empress, Marcus. 

Domitia Luciitita (Sharply): Annia! 
A man’s heart is his own affair. 
Nyp1a (Starts for exit right in great 
agitation, and Sesyus and AvUFIDS/s 
both start after her, catching her at the 
door, says breathlessly): Let me go! 


Sesus (Anziously): What is the matter, 
Nydia? Are you ill? 

Auripius (Coazingly): Come, Nydia, 
you know we are your willing slaves. 
Do not run away at a time like this. 

Sesus (Kneels on one knee before her): 
Come, Nydia, ask of us any one 
thing, and we will see that you get it. 

Marcus (Goes to her): Methinks, 
Nydia, that you will have to marry 
one of these rogues to get rid of the 
other. And now is as good a time 
as any. Aufidius has asked me for 
your hand. Sejus for the hand of 
Annia, who loves him well. Both 
have pleased me greatly for now I 
shall know that you are both loved 
and protected. (He lays Nypta’s 
free hand in the hand of AvurFiprvs.) 
Aufidius, my friend, she is yours. 
Come, Annia. (ANNIA comes to him, 
and he lays her hand in that of Srsvus.) 
I have known for some time how 
you and Sejus felt toward each 
other. Sejus, she is yours. And 
may the god of Love protect you all 
your days. 

DomitTia Lucia (Goes to them and 
kisses their brows): My blessings 
follow you, my sons and daughters. 

Marcus: And now must I leave you to 
go to the palace of the Caesars, but 
always my ‘heart is here with my 
noble mother and with the family 
which I will always love. (He 
kneels before Domit1a LuctLLa who 
lays her hand on his head in blessing. 
Then he rises swiftly and exits left. 
There are shouts off stage of “Ave, 
Imperator! Ave, Caesar!’’ Avu¥FipIus 
takes Nyp1a in his arms, and Sryus 
takes ANNIA, and they kiss as curtain 
goes down.) THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Mother Saves Her Day 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Curis 
Amy 
EpITH 
JOHNNIE 
FATHER 
MorTHER 

Tre: The present. The Saturday before 
Mother’s Day. 

Sertine: The living room. 

At Rise: Curis, a boy about fifteen 
years old, is sprawled on the sofa read- 
tng a book and Enprrna, eleven, is 
seated downstage left leafing through a 
picture magazine. JOHNNIE, eight, is 
on the floor doing a puzzle. Amy, 
about fourteen, enters right wearing 
hat and coat and carrying a large flat 
package. Curis and Epira jump up. 

Epita: Amy, did you get it? 

Amy: Yes, and wait until you see — it’s 
beautiful! (Handing package to 
Curis) Here, Chris, open it — or 
wait, where’s Mother? 

Curis: She’s not home. She had to go 
downtown. 

Amy: Good. I don’t think she even 
suspects so far. (She takes off her 
coat and hat and throws them on arm 
of sofa and Curis starts opening the 
package. Entra watches Curis.) 

Epiru: And will she be surprised. It’s 
the first time we’ve been able to get 
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her something she really wants for 
Mother’s Day. 

JOHNNIE: Didn’t we get her a box of 
candy last year? 

Epira: Yes, Johnnie, but I mean some- 
thing she wants more than anything 
else in the world. 

Curis (He has package unwrapped now 
and holds up a silver frame for a pic- 
ture with a stand on back. It has no 
picture in it): Boy, is that something! 

Epira: Oh, Amy, you got the one we 
saw in the window — I’m glad. 

Amy: Yes, Edith, that was the best one 
they had for the money and I just 
had enough. (JOHNNIE gets up from 
floor and looks at frame.) 

JOHNNIE: Solid silver, huh? 

Amy: No, Johnnie, it isn’t solid silver, 
but it’s the best silver plate they had. 

JOHNNIE: Not solid silver? But I gave 
you all the nickels out of my bank. 

Amy: I know, Johnnie, three dollars 
and sixty cents worth, and the rest 
of us each gave five dollars — 

Curis: Eighteen dollars and sixty 
cents! That’s a lot of money. 

Amy: Yes, but a real silver one would 
have cost three times that much. 

Epira: Well, this is beautiful. Here, 
let’s set it up on the table and see 
how it looks. (She puts frame on long 
table upstage and they all back off and 








look at it.) 

Amy: Of course it will look better when 
we get Father’s picture in it. 

JOHNNIE: Not the way Dad talks it 
won’t. He says any picture of him 
is going to look terrible. 

Amy: Now, Johnnie, we finally got 
Dad to go to the photographer and 
I’m sure the picture is going to be 
good. 

Curis: I don’t know. If he looks as 
miserable as he felt that morning we 
finally persuaded him to go — 

Epirx: But Mr. Clifton’s the best 
photographer in town. Everyone 
says so. Besides, he’s taken all our 

family pictures. 

JOHNNIE: He hasn’t taken any of Dad 
since he and Mom got married — 
Amy: Yes, and that’s exactly the reason 
why Mother’s been after Dad all 

these years. 

Epira: And think how tickled she’s 
going to be when we hand her this 
beautiful frame with Father’s picture 
in it. 

JOHNNIE: But where is the picture? 
(Epirx takes pair of scissors from 
sewing box and clips a picture from 
magazine she was looking at.) 

Amy: You know as well as we do that 
Father’s going to bring it today. He 
promised to come home early. 

Curis: Well, I wish he’d get here while 
Mom’s out of the way. (Eprra has 
finished cutting out picture from 
magazine and holds it up.) 

Epitu: In the meantime, let’s put this 
picture in the frame. We can get an 
idea how it’s going to look. (She 
stands picture in frame in front of the 
glass.) 

JOHNNIE: But that’s a movie star. 


Curis: Yeah, Dad doesn’t look like a 
glamour boy exactly. 

Amy: You can’t tell. When Mr. Clifton 
gets through with him you may be 
surprised. 

JOHNNIE: You mean Mom won’t recog- 
nize him? 

Amy: Of course she will. It’s just that 
a good photographer brings out 
character — the best points. 

Curis: Sometimes I wonder why Mom 
wants a picture of Dad anyway. 

Epira (Taking movie star’s picture 
from frame): Now, Chris, are you 
going to start? How many times 
have we heard Mother say that she’d 
give anything to have a good picture 
of Father? 

Curis: But she sees him every day — 

Amy: Well, you see Mary Jenkins every 
time you get a chance and you’ve 
got a picture of her on your dresser. 

Curis: But that’s different. 

Epira: For goodness sakes, let’s not 
argue. We've got Mother the one 
thing she wants more than any- 
thing — 

JOHNNIE: We've got half of it, you 
mean. 

Curis: Here comes the other half. I 
heard the front door. 

Amy (Running right toward door): Dad 
— Dad, is that you? 

FatnHer (Off): Yes—yes. Just a 
minute until I hang up my coat. 
Amy: Have you got the picture? 
(FatHEeR enters looking very sad. 
He carries a large brown envelope and 

a newspaper.) 
Eprtu: He has got it. Dad, let’s see it. 
Fatuer: I haven’t got the picture. In 
this envelope, children, are the 
proofs. 
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Amy: The proofs, but — 

FaTHer: Yes. I couldn’t make up my 
mind which one to have finished, so 
I brought them home to you. 

Curis: But will there be time? To- 
morrow is Mother’s Day. We’ve 
got the frame. 

FaTHER (He crosses and puts newspaper 
on small table left): Yes. I see. It’s 
very beautiful. And there will be 
time. Mr. Clifton can finish one up 
right away — as soon as we decide. 

Amy (Trying to take envelope from 
FaTHER): Well, let’s see them. Let’s 
see them. 

FaTHer (Holding onto envelope): Just 
one moment, children, before you 
look at these proofs. I want you to 
remember that this was your idea, 
not mine. I said I would go through 
with it and I am a man of my word 
but — (Now handing envelope to 
Amy) Well, here are the results. 

Amy: Oh, Dad, I'll bet they’re wonder- 
ful. You’re just trying to tease us. 

Curis: People never like their own 
pictures, anyhow. 

FaTHer (Resignedly): Well, you see 
what you think. 

Amy (Fishing in the envelope and pulling 
out one shiny proof): I can hardly 
wait. Now, we'll try them in the 
frame one at a time so we can get the 
full effect. (She takes the first one and 
places it in the frame so that they all 
can see it. She gasps a little as she 
looks and says) Oh, my. 

Curis (Laughing a little): Dad, is that 
you? 

Fatuer: Son, I would prefer that you 
didn’t laugh. 

Epira: Well — we could look at the 
next one. 


JoHNNIE: Yeah. ... Dad, why do 
they call them proofs? 

FaTHER: Because they prove you never 
should have had your picture taken 
in the first place. 

Amy: Oh, now, I’m not a bit dis- 
couraged. Proofs always look a little 
funny and besides they can’t all be 
good. Let’s look at the next one. 
(She takes another shiny proof out of 
envelope and places it in frame, then 
backs off and looks at it. Then, trying 
not to be discouraged.) Hmmm. 

Epira: Hmmm. 

JOHNNIE: Humph. 

Curis: But Dad, you look as though 
someone were pointing a gun at you. 

Fatuer: That’s exactly how I felt. A 
terrible sensation. 

Epita: But it couldn’t have been that 
bad — 

Fatuer: You think not? Look. (He 
walks to the chair upstage left and sits 
down.) Here you sit — glaring lights 
all around you and that thing with 
the lens in pointing at you and that 
man Clifton—he stands there — 
talk, talk, talk — 

Amy: Of course he talks, Dad. To take 
your mind off yourself. That’s the 
latest thing. Instead of just saying 
look at the birdie, the photographer 
talks about something interesting. 

Fatuer: Well, all Clifton talked about 
was a banquet he’d attended where 
they served crabmeat salad. 

Curis: Boy, Dad, and the way you feel 
about crabmeat salad. No wonder 
you look bilious. I mean, you don’t 
exactly look bilious — 

Fatuer: I know how I look, Son, and 
bilious will describe it as well as any- 
thing. 








Epitu: I don’t think Mother would like 
this one. She likes Father best when 
he looks cheerful. 

Amy: Well, we’ll try the next. This is 
sure to be good. (She takes out an- 
other shiny proof, sets it up in frame 
and then stands back. They all gasp a 
little.) 

Curis: But Dad, your tie has come 
untied. 

Fatuer: No, it didn’t come untied. I 
untied it. It was Clifton’s idea. 
That, children, is the nonchalant 
one. Mr. Clifton thought the others 
were too formal. 

JOHNNIE: But Amy, you said a picture 
would bring out Dad’s best points. 
About all you can see on this one is 
his nose. 

Fatuer: That’s not all nose, Son — 
some of it is shadow. 

JOHNNIE: But Dad, it makes you look 
like Jimmy Durante. 

Curis: Well, at least he’s cheerful 
looking. Maybe Mother would like 
this one. 

Amy: Chris. . . 

Curis: I’m only kidding. Let’s try the 
next. 

Amy (Reaching in envelope and starting 
to pull out a plain piece of cardboard) : 
Yes, and I’ll bet this is the one — 
the perfect picture of Dad. 

FaTuer: Amy, that one is a plain piece 
of cardboard to keep the proofs from 
being bent. You have seen them all. 
That’s all there is — there isn’t any 
more. 

Epirx: Not any more? But Dad, 
there’s got to be. We can’t use any 
of these — 

JOHNNIE: We've got such a nice 
frame — 


Fatuer: I know —and such awful 
pictures. Well, I told you. I warned 
you — 

Amy: Now, wait a minute — (She 
picks up the three proofs.) Proofs are 
shiny, remember that. They always 
look worse than they are — 

Curis: Those couldn’t look any worse. 

Amy: You know what I mean. When 
they’re finished they’ll look better. 


I’m sure one of these will do. (She 
looks at the first one.) No.. . (She 
looks at the second one.) Oh, dear 
. . . Well, this one. (She looks at the 
third.) Oh, no, it won’t do, it just 
won’t do. It isn’t you, Dad. (She 


sadly puts proofs back in envelope and 
puts envelope on table.) 

Fatuer: Thank you. That’s the kind- 
est thing that’s been said so far. 
Even Clifton said they weren’t good. 
I’m a difficult subject, he says. 

Curis: Difficult or not, you would 
have thought he’d been able to get 
one decent shot of you, Dad. I’m 
beginning to wonder if he’s as good 
as he’s supposed to be. 

FatHer: Confidentially, Son, I’ve 
never thought he was any good. 
Look what he did to me when your 
mother and I got married. That 
wedding picture. I’ve never for- 
given him for that. 

JoHNNIE: I don’t blame you, Dad. 

EpirH: Oh, now, you can’t blame the 
way you look in that old picture on 
Mr. Clifton, Dad. Mother looks all 
right. But she says you look funny 
because you were nervous. 

Fatuer: Well, it never should have 
happened in the first place. 

Amy: Dad, you mean you never should 
have got married? 
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Epita: Think of us. 

FatHer: No—no, I mean I never 
should have had my picture taken. 
Now or then or any time! : 

Amy: But that’s silly and if you get 
nervous you certainly can’t blame 
that on Mr. Clifton. 

Curis: I don’t know. Did you ever 
take a good look at that baby picture 
Clifton took of me? That dress I’m 
wearing — I look like a girl. 

Amy: Well, you can’t blame Mr. Clif- 
ton for that either, Chris. I think 
it’s very silly to criticize him like 
this — besides it’s not going to help 
any. 

Fatuer: Your sister is right, children. 
We’re being very uncharitable, I 
suppose. If I don’t take a good pic- 
ture I don’t and that’s that. 

EpirxH: But what on earth are we going 
to do now? 

Amy: I wish I knew. Oh, I feel awful. 

JOHNNIE: What good is a frame with- 
out a picture? 

FatuHer: Now, let me think . . . I tell 
you, why not put a pretty little 
flower picture in your frame? 

Amy: A flower picture? 

Fatuer: Or a picture of some fruit — 
apples or grapes maybe. 

Epira: Dad, this isn’t a frame for a 
painting — it’s for a photograph. 
JOHNNIE: But we haven’t got a photo- 

graph. 

Fatuer: I’ve got another idea. How 
about a picture of you children? You 
must have lots of them around. 

Curis: A picture of us, Dad? 

FatHer: Certainly. Children — 
Mother’s Day. What could be more 
appropriate? 

Amy: Dad, Mother’s got lots of pic- 


tures of us — what she wants is a 
picture of you. 

Farner: Amy, I don’t know where 
you got that idea anyway. 

Amy: You don’t know when for years 
she’s been after you to go to Mr. 
Clifton and have your picture taken? 

FatueEr: Yes, I know, but maybe she’d 
like a new piece of furniture or 
something — 

Epira: Not nearly as much as she 
wants a picture of you, Father, in a 
nice frame. 

Amy: And we saved our money and got 
the frame and now — Oh, I could 
ery. I really could. There’s no time 
now for Father to go and have his 
picture taken again — 

Fatuer: There certainly is not. 

Curis: It looks as though we won’t 
have anything for Mother but an 
empty frame. 

Epira: Amy, listen, couldn’t you take 
the frame back? At least we’d have 
our money then we could get some- 
thing. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah. 
maybe. 

Amy: We are not going to give Mother 
a box of candy. 

Curis: All right, Amy, you’re so smart. 
Then you figure it out. 

Amy: Very well. I’ve been thinking. 
This isn’t the way we wanted it but 
it’s the best we can do. We'll give 
Mother the frame tomorrow and tell 
her the picture will be along later. 

JOHNNIE: Picture? What picture? 

Amy: The picture of Father, of course. 
She won’t mind its being late as long 
as she knows she’s getting it. 

Epirax: But Amy, I don’t under- 
stand — 


A box of candy 
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Amy: And Father, you’d better get on 
the phone right away. 

FaTHEer? Phone? 

Amy: Yes. Call up Mr. Clifton and 
make another appointment. 

Fatuer: No, Amy, not that. I have 
kept my part of this bargain. I said 
I would have my picture taken and I 
have had it taken, and I won’t go 
through with that again. 

Amy: Dad, you’ve got to. 

Epitu: Please, Dad — 

Curis: Come on, Dad — try it again. 

Fatuer: No. Absolutely no. 

Epitx: Not even for Mother? 

Amy: We ought to be willing to make 
any sacrifice for Mother — think of 
all she’s done for us. 

Fatuer: Children, I have made my 
sacrifice — evidently to no avail — 
and I am not going to make it again. 
That’s final. (He sits down in chair 
left and takes pipe and can of tobacco 
from his pocket, puts them on table 
and then takes up his newspaper. The 
children look at him, stricken. There 
is a pause.) 

Curis: He means it. 

JOHNNIE: What are we going to do? 

Epiru: There’s nothing we can do. 

Amy: No surprise for Mother! 

Moruer (Off. Calling): Hello — where 
is everybody? 

Curis: It’s Mom! (He grabs the frame 
quickly from table, also the paper tt 
was wrapped in and stuffs frame and 
paper behind a sofa pillow.) 

Amy: Hurry, Chris. (FATHER rises 
quickly, grabs envelope with proofs 
from table, folds it up viciously and 
puts it in his inside coat pocket, then 
quickly sits down again reading his 
paper.) 


Amy (Calling): We’re all in here, Mom. 
(The children sit down in awkward 
positions, Amy and Curis on sofa, 
Epirx upstage left and JoHNNIE on 
floor. Moruer enters looking very 
bright and happy and carrying a large 
brown envelope. She has removed her 
coat but still wears her hai.) 

Moruer: My, I’m later than I thought 
I’d be but it was worth it. Wait 
until you see the surprise I’ve got, 
children. 

Curis: Surprise? 

FaTHerR (Coming out from behind his 
paper): Did you say surprise, Stella? 

Moruer: Yes, I said surprise. My, 
I’m glad you’re home, Leonard. 
You’re going to be the most sur- 
prised of anybody. 

FatHer: My dear, after what I’ve 
seen today I wouldn’t be surprised 
at anything. 

Moruer: What do you mean? 

FatHer: Never mind. What’s your 
surprise? 

Morser: Well, I’ve got myself a 
Mother’s Day present. 

Amy: Mom! 

Moruer: And it’s just what I’ve al- 
ways wanted — 

JOHNNIE: Huh? 

Evita: But Mom, we thought you 
wanted — 

Moruer: Wait until you see it. (She 
opens her envelope and takes out a 
large picture just the size to fit in 
frame. She holds it up. It is a good 
picture of FatHER smoking his pipe.) 
There, at last —a fine picture of 
your Father! 

JOHNNIE (Jumping up): A picture of 
Dad? (The other children crowd 
around Moruer. FAatuHer rises and 
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peers over their shoulders.) 

Amy: Mother, I can’t believe — where 
did you get it? 

Fatuer: Am I seeing things? 

Evita: Dad, it’s wonderful. When on 
earth did you have that taken? 

FatHer: I don’t know when I had it 
taken. (He takes the picture.) 

Moruer: Well, I said you’d be the 
most surprised. It’s a snapshot 
Charlie Evans took of you when you 
and he went fishing last summer. I 
had it enlarged. 

FatHer (Looking at picture): Well — 
well. (He holds it up showing chil- 
dren.) Children, who says your 
father doesn’t take a good picture? 

Moruer: Well, who did say so? 

Curis: Why —er— you see, some- 
times Dad looks kind of bilious — 

MorueEr: No, not bilious, Chris. He 
looks self-conscious, but I know 
what you mean. The only way to 
get a good picture of your father is 
to take it when he isn’t looking and 
that’s just what Charlie did. (Tak- 
ing picture from FATHER and admir- 
ing it) Oh, it’s wonderful, isn’t it? 

Amy: It certainly is. 

EpiTH: It’s exactly like you, Dad. So 
natural. 

Curis: You’re a handsome fellow, Dad. 

JOHNNIE: I'll say. 

Amy: Did—-did Mr. Clifton do the 
enlargement, Mother? 

Motuer: No — no, he didn’t. I had 
it done at one of the department 
stores. I saw an ad. Oh, you don’t 
know how happy I am to have this— 

Amy: And oh, Mother, you don’t know 
how happy we are — 

Epira: Mother, you’re wonderful. 
The minute you come into a room, 
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everything turns out all right. 

Amy: Everything. No matter what it 
is. 

Curis: Mom can fix anything. 

Moruer: What on earth are you chik 
ren talking about? 

JOHNNIE: Well —er—I guess you'll 
need a frame now, won’t you, Mom? 

Moruer: A frame? Yes, that’s the 

next thing I want and then I thought 
— well, sometime I want to get a 
little table to stand it on. 

Fatuer: Table? What kind of table? 

Moruer: Oh, you know, dear, one of 
those little mahogany ones. I saw 
one in the furniture store window 
up the street but it was thirty dol- 
lars. 

Fatuer: Stella, do you really want a 
table for my picture? 

Mortuer: Oh, sometime, dear. I 
thought it would look so nice right 
over here — (She indicates a spot at 
upstage end of sofa) a pretty little 
table and your picture and maybe 
a vase of flowers — 

FatuHer: Well, it sounds a little 
funereal but if you like it — 

Moruer: But I don’t — not for thirty 
dollars. It’s much too expensive. 

Fatuer: Yes, I should say so. (He 
crosses right, turns his back so 
MorTHER doesn’t see him, takes out 
his wallet and counts his money sur- 
reptitiously.) 

Moruer: Leonard, where are you 
going? 

Fatuer: Why, I just remembered an 
errand — uh — yes. I’ve got to get 
some — some tobacco for my pipe — 
(The children all smile.) 

Moruer (Picking up can from table): 
But here’s a new can. 





FaTHEeR: Yes—uh— but I’d better 
get something different. (He coughs.) 
That’s been making me cough. 

MoruER: But you’ve been smoking it 
for years. 

Curis: Now, Mom, if Dad’s got an 
important errand—I mean if he 
wants to get some tobacco, you’d 
better let him go. 

Amy: You can look at his picture, 
Mom. 

Moruer (Looking at it again): So I can. 

FaTHER (As he goes out): Well, I won’t 


be long. 

Moruer: My, I am pleased. 

JOHNNIE: Sure, Mom, and can’t you 
just see that in a nice frame on a 
nice table? 

Eprru: Oh, it’s going to be a wonderful 
day tomorrow. 

Moruer: What’s that? 

Aut: Mother’s Day, Mom. Remem- 
ber? (They all laugh as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


The Surprise Package 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
E.LIse CoRBEIL 
Roppie CorBEIL 
Mrs. CorBEIL 
Jessica La PLANTE 
Henry La PLANTE 

Settine: The living room of a home in 
France. 

At Rise: Etse is seated at the table 
studying a ragged school book. Door 
into bedroom is ajar. Faint strains of 
music —the Marseillaise. ELIsE 
turns a page, blows on hands to warm 
them and tucks them under her shawl. 

Mrs. Corset (Speaking anxiously 
from room with half-open door): 
Elise, are you all right, dear? Warm 
enough? What are you doing? 

EuiseE (Shivering and pulling her shawl 
closer): I’m doing my home work, 
Mother. I’m fine. I’m warm as 
toast. I’ve got my new boots on! 


(Sticks out one newspaper-wrapped 
foot, giggles, shivers.) 


Mrs. Corsett (Coughs, then in tired 
voice): Toast! I wonder if we will 
ever have — Elise, where is Roddie? 

Eutse: At school. Six of his class were 
asked to stay after. Why don’t you 
try to get some sleep, Mother? 

Mrs. CorBEIu: Oh dear, I hope Roddie 
has not been in any mischief. If 
your father were only living — ! 

Euise (Jumping up and going to bed- 
room door): Now, Mother dear, don’t 
fret. Can I do something for you? 
Is your head better? Would you 
like some soup? There is about a 
cupful left from yesterday. 

Mrs. Corser.: Soup! (Sighs) Noth- 
ing but soup, soup, soup! No, dear, 
no, you take the soup. You need it 
more than I do. You’re growing. 

Euise (Trying to laugh gaily): Growing 
fat, you mean. You give us all the 
food, Mother. I think that’s why 
you have a headache all the time. 
You need food. 
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Mrs. CorBeiL: It’s warmer in bed. I 
wish Roddie would come home. 

EvIsE (Returning to the table and hastily 
wiping her eyes): Roddie’s all right. 
Mr. Brun said it was something 
’specially important and he sounded 
excited. Don’t worry. (Lifts her 
head to listen) Listen! Here he comes 
now! (Steps are heard outside. Boys’ 
voices. ELIse runs over and pulls 
rug from in front of door. Ropp1e and 
HENRY come in carrying a large wood 
en box between them. It is marked 
CARE USS.A. in plack letters on 
each side.) 

Roppre (Ezcitedly): See what Mr. 
Brun gave us! Clear a place on the 
table, Elise, quick! This is heavy. 

Henry (Panting): Must be chock full 
of coal! 

Mrs. Corsett (Fainily from next 
room): Coal? What are you children 
talking about? What goes on out 
there? 

EtsE: It’s a big box, Mother. A big 
wooden box marked C-A-R-E — 
CARE — that’s funny. 

Roppre: Guess where it’s from — 
US.A.! 

Henry: Ten families in our school got 
one. Here’s the hammer, Rod. 

Jessica (Appearing in the doorway, 
knocking and entering): May I come 
in? Oh, you got one! Oh, I’m so 
glad. Let’s open it quick. 

Henry: Close the door after you, Sis. 
Do you think it’s summer? (Jessica 
closes door and replaces rug. HENRY 
and RoppiE are working at covers of 
box with the hammer.) 

Roppig (Pulling up top boards): Here 
she comes! 

Exise: Save the boards for the fire. 


Mrs. Corser. (Still from next room): 
Children, what are you doing? 
Roddie, come here. I insist you tell 
me. What have you got out there? 

Eutse (Very excited now as the boys 
loosen the rest of the boards): Come 
and see, Mother! (All four children 
now begin to take off the top wrapping 
of paper. As the last layer comes off, 
all gasp, staring at the contents of the 
boz.) 

Jessica (In an awed voice): Food! 

Roppie (Breathlessly): Food! Oh, just 
look — ! 

E.isE (Rubbing her eyes as if unable to 
believe her eyes): Is it true? Is it 
real? 

Henry (Feeling the packages, but with- 
out removing them): Real! Real as 
—as hunger! Just look at it— 
food! 

Mrs. Corset. (Wrapped in bathrobe, 
wearing bedroom slippers, a shawl 
over her head, entering from bedroom, 
feebly): What are you — (Sees boz. 
Comes forward, balances uncertainly, 
leaning against table. The children 
are silent watching her. Like Exits, 
she rubs her eyes, puts her hand to her 
head, stares at the packages. In low, 
amazed voice) Food! 

Extse: Look at the packages, Mother! 
Look at all the kinds of food. 

Mrs. Corset. (Putting hand out 
weakly, whispering): I must —I 
must sit down. Help me — (Roppiz 
moves quickly to her side, Henry 
pushes up easy chair. EisEe hurries 
to help. They place her in chair and 
Euise spreads her own shawl over 
Mrs. CorBeEiu’s knees.) 

Roppie: There, take it easy, Mother. 

Extse: Get her a drink, Roddie. 





Roppie (Starts toward door, then stops): 
Don’t open anything until I get 
back! (Dashes out.) 

Extse: Isn’t this wonderful! Tell us 
about it, Henry. 

Henry: Well, it seems that there are 
some people in the United States 
who — 

Mrs. CorsetL: The United States! 

Jessica: Yes, like the Friendship 
Train, only this place, CARE, has 
been sending food for a long time to 
the hungry families over here and — 

RoppieE (Coming in with a cup of waler 
for his mother): Here, Mother. 
What’s in the packages? Let’s take 
them out. 

Mrs. Corser (Finishing drink): 
There! I’m all right now. To think 
the sight of food would make me feel 
faint. Take out the packages one by 
one, Roddie. Put them on the table 
where we can all see them. 

Roppie: This one (Reads slowly) — 
“Enriched white flour” — Ah! 

CuILprREN: Oh — Ah — wonderful — 
enriched — 

Mrs. Cornet (Taking package ten- 
derly): Bread — cakes — biscuits! 
And here is yeast to go with it — 
such good food to fill you children! 

CHILDREN: Yes — Oh, good! Wonder- 
ful. (Roppre smacks his lips.) 

Eutse (Taking out bor): And raisins to 
go in bread and cakes! 

Jessica: And dried whole milk and 
eggs! 

Mrs. Corse: You will have to come 
in and have a meal with us, Jessica, 
you and Henry. 

Jessica: Mother said we would get a 
a package next month — maybe. 
Anyway, this one is just for you. 


Henry: You got it first, because — er 

Roppie (Quietly): Because our father 
was killed in the war and it is harder 
for us to find food. 

Mrs. Corset: Bless them, bless these 
people — take out another package, 
Roddie. 

Roppie (Triumphantly): Cocoa! 

Aut: Oh — Ah — 

Exise: May we have some for supper 
tonight, Mother? 

Mrs. CorBei.: Well, it will take sugar 
or 

Henry: Here’s sugar. 

Mrs. Corse: Two pounds of it! Yes, 
we will have some cocoa tonight. 

Roppie (Hurrying to take out the pack- 
ages): Here’s apricots and corned 
beef and coffee for you, Mother! 

Mrs. Corsetn (Wringing her hands in 
an excess of joy): Oh, how thought- 
ful of them! Let me hold the tin, 
Roddie. Such wonderful food, so 
good for all of us. Do you know, my 
headache has gone! I feel almost 
well! 

Exise (Running over and hugging her 
mother): I told you so, Mother, your 
headache came from hunger and 
worry about us. Oh, what meals we 
will have now! 

Roppte: I can play games again, can’t 
I, Mother? I can play games at 
school? I won’t let them make me 
too hungry. 

Mrs. Corsetu: Yes, dear, and Elise 
will be able to study without shiver- 
ing because she will put some fat 
on those poor little bones and I will 
be up and able to give you children 
proper care. Oh, bless them, bless 
CARE, U.S.A.! (She hastily wipes 
her eyes.) 
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RopptieE: Look, oh, look! See what I’ve 
found! (Holds up bars of chocolate. 
The children grab for them, HENRY 
and Jessica, too.) 

Mrs. Corset: Wait, wait children. 
Give me the candy, Roddie. 

Roppie (Handing the bars to his 
mother): Couldn’t we have just one 
bar now, Mother? Right now? 

Mrs. Corperu: Yes, yes, I think we 
can each have a small piece right 
now. Get me a knife, Elise. I’ll cut 
off five little pieces. (ExisE brings 
knife and plate from other room. 
Mrs. CorBEIL unwraps chocolate bar. 
Children stand around watching 
closely. Solemnly the five litile pieces 
are handed out.) Eat it very slowly. 
Make it last. (They eat very slowly 
with great enjoyment.) 

ALL: Oh — Ah — So sweet — So good. 

Roppie: Remember when we used to 
have these all the time? 

Henry: The last chocolate I had was 
when an American soldier gave me 
a big bar two years ago. I ate the 
whole bar very fast and it made me 
sick. 

Mrs. CorsBeit: That’s the reason I 
want you to eat this slowly. We 
will save the rest for another time. 

Jessica: So good. We will share some 
of our box with you when it comes 
— if it comes. 

Mrs. Corsetn: Children, would you 
be willing to give one of these candy 
bars to little Annette Marron who 
has been sick with tuberculosis for 
so long? I believe they would let her 
eat a little piece each day. 

Euise (Slowly, looking longingly at the 
candy): We don’t have much — but 
ee at 
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Roppte: Of course, we will! We have a 
lot of other food, Elise! 

Henry: Mr. Brun said some of the 
boxes went to the hospital. 

Roppie: That’s so, he did. And he said 
there were other kinds of boxes! 
Some with baby foods, some with 
woolen clothing and some with 
sheets and things, but I thought 
food would be best for us! 

Mrs. CorsBeIu: Right, Roddie! 

Jessica: Mrs. Greyson got warm baby 
clothes for her week-old baby! 

Mrs. Corspett (Looking into box): Put 
the packages over on the shelf, 
Roddie. Oh, look, children, here’s a 
note! (Children all gather round, 
trying to see. Mrs. CorBEIL opens 
envelope, scowls.) All in English! I 
can’t read it—-oh, my eyes— 
(Wipes them.) 

Henry (Eagerly): Here, let me. (Takes 
note): I can read it — maybe. — Oh, 
it’s just a list of names and it says — 
er — something from Public School 
39 — er— “Greetings!” That word is 
greetings! These must be the names 
of the pupils in School 39 who sent 
the box! Twenty names. 

Eutse: Children! School children sent 
this box to us? It must have been 
very expensive. 

Jessica: I read somewhere that a box 
like this costs ten dollars — ten 
American dollars! 

Ropptie: Ten dollars. 

Mrs. Corspert: That is more than 
3,000 frances in our money! (There ts 
a stunned silence) Well, I want you 
children to sit right down and write 
to CARE U.S.A. and thank them — 
and thank the children in Public 
School 39 — copy their names. You 





can write in French because there 
will be someone there to translate 
your letter. 

EuisE (Getting out paper and pencil): 
Yes! Let’s do that. 

Roppie: Right away, and I’ll go out 
and cut some wood for Madame Coty 
and she will pay me enough to buy 
a stamp for the letter. Where do we 
send it, just CARE, New York, 
U.S.A.? 

Mrs. Corsetu: That’s right, and be 
sure to say you want your note to go 
to the children who sent the box. 

Eutse: I wonder if there are many 
schools sending CARE packages? I 
suppose the children raise the money 
themselves? Isn’t it wonderful! 

Roppie (His arms full of packages 
which he is putting over on the book- 
shelf): I'll say it is swell and super! 
“Super,” that’s an American word, 
I heard an American nurse use it 
when she saw our Victory parade. 
Mother will cook super meals with 
this super food, and we will all feel 
super. — Super-super! (Children 
laugh.) 


Hermes and the 


Mrs. CorBEIL (Wiping her eyes again): 
Thank them—thank them, tell 
them how much the food means to 
us. Thank them all at CARE — and 
bless them! (Distant music; strains 
of “God bless America.”’ As the cur- 
tain falls, Exise is writing at the 
table, HeNry and Jessica watching, 
Roppie stands at one side, packages 
in his arms, Mrs. Corset is holding 
the letter from Public School 39 in her 
hands as though she held something 
very precious.) 

CURTAIN 

ANNOUNCER (Stepping before curtain): 
A box of food supplies from CARE 
such as the Corbeil family has just 
received can be sent to the hungry 
children of Europe for ten dollars. 
The food sent is insured, guaranteed 
delivery, is ration free and approved 
by the U. 8. Government. Just send 
the money — money order or check 
— to CARE, New York, N. Y. and 
your names. You will receive a re- 
ceipt from the persons receiving 
your box. 

THE END 


Two Woodsmen 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
MINos 
DEMETRIUS 
HERMES 
Tre: In the days of Aesop. 
Serrine: A forest near a lake and not 
far from Mt. Olympus. 
Ar Rise: The stage is empty, a few 


moments of bird song and background 
music would be effective. Then whist- 
ling is heard in the distance — alter- 
nate whistling and singing. Enter 
two woodsmen, Minos and Dr 
METRIUS. 
Minos (Petulantly): 
Why do you laugh and whistle, 
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Why do you call and sing; 
And greet the nodding thistle 
As though he were a king? 
Why do you sing and whistle 
Each morning by this lake? 
The gold sun does not bristle 
And rise just for your sake. 
How can you be so merry 
When I’m but half awake? 
Demetrius (Gaily): 
How can I help but whistle 
When every brilliant bird 
Is telling to another 
Some pleasant little word? 
How can I keep from singing 
When on the hill a flock 
Of clouds in folden fleeces 
Is lingering to crop 
The little wisps of sunlight 
That spike the mountain-top...? 


Minos (Crossly) : 
Oh, dear, I wish you’d stop! 
The morning’s neither glad nor free 
We both must work to fell a tree 
With chop and chop and chop. 


DEMETRIUS: 

But work is not so bad a thing. 

I like to hear my good ax ring. 

I like to feel my strong arm swing. 
And, when at night my logs I bring 
To my own door, my children four 
Sit round the hearth to hear them 

sing... 


MINos: 
Still, work’s a most unpleasant thing! 
And what if you should lose your ax, 
Or both of us should break our backs? 
Then, though you had been tireless 
Your hearthstone would be fireless. 
Your children all would cry for meat 
But they would have to beg to 
eat... 





DEMETRIUS: 


Why must you turn all joys to 
sorrow? 
Is trouble just a thing you borrow? 
(He pauses and leans against a tree, 
left.) 
I think I’ll clear this spot right here. 
I’ll see you once again tomorrow .. . 
Minos: 
Or later on, perhaps, today. 
I shan’t be working far away. 
If it continues sunny weather 
Perhaps we two can lunch together 
Within this shade. . . 
Demetrius (Nodding assent, but wav- 
ing Minos off hastily as he does so): 
. The bargain’s made! Fare- 
well... 
Minos:. . . Farewell. (He starts to go.) 
Demetrius (Moving farther to the left, 
trips and falls, his ax flying from 
his hands over the bushes): Oh, oh! 
My ax! It slipped! It slipped! 
Minos: You did not have it firmly 
gripped. 
Demetrius: Strange! When it fell it 
did not crash. 
Minos: Instead, your ax made quite a 
splash. 
DEMETRIUS: 
What? Did it fall into the lake? 
(He rises) 
I hope not, for my children’s sake! 
MINos: 
Yes, yes, it fell into the lake. . . 
(He leans over the bushes to look) 
What wide, wide rings an ax can 
make 
When it is swallowed by a wave! 
Demetrius (Leaning over bushes, also) : 
It’s buried in a watery grave. 
Without an ax to earn the bread 
How can I keep my family fed? 





(He turns sadly away from lake.) 

Minos: 

You treated life light as a bubble. 

You would not talk of pain or trouble. 

So now your sorrows shall be double. 
DEMETRIUS: 

Oh, no. I have a sudden plan 

If you will help me out, good man. 

Just loan to me your ax each night 

And I will work by pale moonlight 

Until I’ve earned enough to pay 

For one that I can use by day. 
MINos: 

Oh, no indeed I do not choose 

To lend an ax for you to lose. . 

(He starts to go.) 

Demetrius: You mean to say that you 
refuse? 

MINos: 

Yes. Any fool who sings a song 

And laughs and jokes the whole day 
long 

Deserves to suffer and to see 

That most of life is misery. . . 
(He goes out with a sneer on his lips, 
left.) 

Demetrius (Sinking to his knees in 
despair): 
Gone! 

wood. 
Gone! The ax that earned my food. 
Lost forever in the flood! 

Hermes (Off stage, right): 

Look up here, O worried woodsman! 
Through the heavens I am winging 


The ax that chopped my 


Demetrius (Looking skyward, right): 
What is that? A strain of music! 
And a sound of someone singing! 

HERMEs: 

Look up here, O worried woodsman 
Where the morning clouds are 
trooping 
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Round Olympus. . . 
Demetrius (Rising from his knees and 
shading his eyes with his hands): 
. . . 1 see something 
Like a great bird leaping, looping; 
Like an eagle sweeping . . . swoop- 
=o 
(He cups his hands to his mouth and 
calls skyward) 
What are you that flies and sings? 
(Enter Hermes, right, with a sudden 
swish and a bound.) 

HERMES: 

I am one whose hat grows wings, 

One who wears a feathered sandal 

One whose staff no man may 
handle 

Since a pair of serpents clings 

Round it, twisted as two strings. . . 

Demetrius: Hermes! Herald of the 
gods! (He bows or kneels.) 

HERMES: 

I would help a man who plods 
Through his labors with a song. 
Tell me, woodsman, what is wrong? 
A sudden sorrow seems to tax 

Your poor brain. . . 

DEMETRIUS: .. -OSir! My ax! 
I dropped it in the foaming flood, 
My only source of livelihood. 

HERMES: 

If that is all, forget your care 

These wings that skim across the air 

Can part the waters like afin... 
(He leaps over the bush, left, and 
dives into the lake.) 

Demetrius (Running to bush and look- 
ing over): 

Without a ripple he dives in! 
And, oh, how quickly he is rising 
No speed was ever so surprising. . . 

Hermes (Reappearing like a flash and 

carrying a golden ax): 
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Well, here I am, good man, Behold! 
I found your ax of purest gold. . . 
Demetrius (Pushing the ax away as 
HermMEs holds it out): 
O Sir, I must explain the facts! 
I did not have a golden ax. 
But just a plain one, 
made... 
Hermes (Tossing the golden ax onto the 
grass): 
I’ll look again. I’ll find your blade! 
I'll leave this one here in the shade. 
(He dives into the lake.) 
Demetrius (Examining the golden az): 
Too bad I cannot claim this gold one 
But I’ll be thankful for my old one. 
Hermes (Reappearing): 
Here is your ax. At last I found it. 
It has the Greek key carved around 
it. 
DEMETRIUS: 
But, Sir, again you are mistaken 
This ax of silver has been shapen. 
So fine an ax I never could 
Have earned with either sweat or 
blood 
My ax’s handle was of wood. 
Hermes (In sing-song and with a mis- 
chievous twinkle as he capers and 
dances): 
Axes to lose and azes to find, 
Azes to sharpen and azes to grind. 
I’ll dive in again for the lake must be 
lined 
With axes of ev-er-y color and kind. 
(He dives into the lake, tossing the 
silver ax down beside the gold one as 
he does so.) 
Demetrius (Examining the two azes): 
Axes of silver and axes of gold. 
If these two were taken to market 
and sold 
They’d bring a man money and 


stoutly 
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riches untold, 
Enough wealth to last him until he 
was old. 
(He lays the two axes down and 
sighs) 
But I shall be grateful, as I’ve often 
said 
For my common old chopper that 
earns me my bread. 
Hermes (Reappearing and holding up 
the woodcutter’s own ax): 
Well, here is your chopper, I’ve 
found it at last 
I’m sure you'll remember to hold to 
it fast. 
(He hands him the ax. The Woovs- 
MAN takes it thankfully.) 
And since you have proven so honest 
a man 
I wish to reward you as well as I can. 
(Hermes picks up the gold and 
silver axes and holds them out to 
Demetrius one at a time as he 
speaks.) 
Please add to your ax that is weath- 
ered and olden 
This one that is silver. This one that 
is golden. 
Demetrius (Dazed): What? These for 
a poor man who labors and plods? 
Hermes: All men who are honest earn 
“gifts of the gods.” (He disappears 
behind a tree.) 
Demetrius (Looking around, 
dazed): 
Where did he go with his leap and 
his lift? 
(He hugs the three axes to him.) 
I can scarcely believe he gave me 
this gift. 
(He lays them in a row on the 
ground.) 
My four little children. 


still 


My good 





little wife 
Shall have riches and comforts to 
last them for life. 
(He begins to dance and sing, doing 
a lively little jig in a circle around 
the axes): 
A hop and a kick over a briar and 
thistle! 
Who says that a man shouldn’t 
warble or whistle? 
A kick and a hop over briar and 
berry! 
Who says that the world is no place 
to be merry? 
A jig and a jump over... 
(Enter Minos, left.) 
Minos: What all this noise? Have you 
gone mad? 
Demetrius: Not mad, friend Minos, 
only glad... 
MINos: 
But when I left you, you were sad 


Because your ax was swallowed, 
drowned 


By yonder water. Is it found? 


DEMETRIUS: 


The gods have given my ax to me. 

Not mine, alone, but one, two, three. 
(He points to the axes on the 
ground.) 


Minos (Awed): 
Oh, what is this that I behold? 


An ax of silver and of gold! 
(He stoops to examine them.) 
DEMETRIUS: 
The good god, Hermes, heard me 
sighing 
And from Olympus he came flying. 
Three times he dove into the lake 


And searched the waters for my sake 
And pitying my poverty 
Made presents of these blades to me. 
But I must not be lingering here. 
My wife and children all must hear 
These wondrous tidings of good 
cheer. . 
(He picks up the axes and hurries 
off, right.) 
Minos (Looking after him enviously): 
The clever clout! He’s much too 
witty. 
He tricked poor Hermes into pity 
By setting up a mournful wail 
And telling him a woeful tale. 
I, too, can be as smart or smarter 
I, too, can play the role of martyr. 
I’ll toss my own ax in the water. 
And bawl like bullocks sent to 
slaughter. 
(He throws the ax over the bush and 
a splashing sound is heard. He 
then paces up and down wringing 
his hands and whimpering. Enter 
Hermes from behind a tree.) 


Hermes (7'0 MINos somewhat severely): 
What’s all this whining foolish boy? 
Why rob the morning of its joy 

With whimpering and simpering 
And all the noises you employ? 
Minos (Kneeling perfunctorily) : 

O winged Hermes, my good ax 

Is lost — the only one that hacks 
And fells for me the forest trees. 

I beg you on my bended knees 

To save it for me from the lake. 
My meager living I must make. 


HERMES: 
Ah, very well. I’ll dive and see 
Just where your trusty ax can be. 
(He dives into lake.) 


Minos (Aside): 
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If only he will bring a gold one 

I can pretend it is my old one. 
Hermes (Reappearing with a silver ax 

in one hand and a golden one in the 

other): 

Was it one ax, you said, or two? 

I have a couple here for you, 

A golden and a silver one. . 

See how they glitter in the sun! 
Minos (Greedily): 

They both are mine. I came to seek 

One lost today, one lost last week . . . 
HERMES (Severely): 

You mean that you would take an 

oath 
That these are yours? You lost them 
both? 

Minos (Eagerly stretching his hands 

out toward the two axes): 

Yes. I would gladly take an oath 


That those are mine. I lost them 
both. 
Hermes (In a righteous rage, his voice 
thunderous) : 
Dishonest man! You'll get full 
measure 


Of Hermes’ anger and displeasure. 

Back to the water goes this treasure. 
(He hurls the two axes back into the 
lake) 

Nor will your own ax be returned 

Until this lesson you have learned: 

An honest heart more wealth will 
hold 

Than fifty axes carved of gold. 


THE END 
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Now available 
in book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday j is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are plays for all the important 
holidays: Thanksg iving, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’ san ‘Washington’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 


Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick's Day, etc. 
$3.00 397 pages 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





A Present for Mother 


by June Barr 


Characters 
JANIE 
BILL 
LITTLE SQUIRREL 
LitrLE DEER 
LitrLe RABBIT 
LitrLe BEAR 
Mr. Wise OLp OwL 
ScENE 1 

Serrine: The woods. A big fallen log 
in center, with bushes around it. 

At Rise: JANIE and BILt enter, and 
head for fallen log, slowly. 

Bit: Whew! Let’s sit down here and 
rest! 

JANIE (Sits down with a sigh): Oh, 
dear, I suppose we might as well. 
LitTLE SQquiRREL (Comes dancing on 
stage, and over to JANIE and BILL): 
Hello! What are you two doing out 

in the woods? 

Bru: Oh, hello, Little Squirrel! 

JANIE: We’re looking for a present for 
Mother. Sunday is Mother’s Day. 

LitTLE SQuIRREL: What’s Mother’s 
Day? 

JANIE: Oh, it’s the day when we stop 
and remember how nice Mother 
is — 

Bru: And then give her a little present 
to let her know we think she’s nice. 

JANIE: Only — we can’t think what to 
give her. 


LitrLE SqurrREL: Why, that’s easy! 
Give her a big, fat, juicy nut! That’s 
what I’d give my mother! 

Brit (Laughing): Oh, but that’s dif- 
ferent! 

JANIE: Our mother isn’t a squirrel! 

LirrLe Derr (Poking head through the 
bushes): Whose mother isn’t a 
squirrel? 

Bri and JANrE: Our mother! 

LitrtLe Deer (Stepping from bushes): 
Well, of course not! Whoever heard 
of such a thing! 

LitrLE SqurRREL: Well, since you 
know so much about it, maybe you 
can help them. 

LitrLe Deer: What’s the trouble? 

JANIE: Sunday is Mother’s Day. 

Bix: And we can’t think of a present 
for Mother. 

LirtrLe Derr: What’s Mother’s Day? 

LirrLe SqurrReEu: It’s the day for 
showing their mother they think she 
is nice. 

Litrte Deer: Oh. Let me think. 
(Gazes up in air, thinking, then looks 
back at others) I have it! Why don’t 
you show her a fine patch of new 


grass! That’s what I’d do for my 
mother! 

JANIE: But what would she do with 
grass? 


Litre Derr: Why, eat it; of course! 
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Bru: But, Little Deer, our Mother 
doesn’t eat grass! 

JANIE: She isn’t a deer! 

LirTLE SqurrrReLt: Oh — ho! ho! ho! 
(Holding his sides) And you were 
so smart! 

LitrLe Deer: Well, I did the best I 
could! 

LitTLE RaBsit (Comes hopping around 
log): Of course you did, Little Deer! 
You always do your best. 

BiLu: Hello, Little Rabbit! 

JANIE: Maybe you have an idea! 

LITTLE SQUIRREL: What can they give 
their mother for Mother’s Day? 

LitrLe Rassit: What’s Mother’s Day? 

LittLe Deer: It’s the day when you 
share with your Mother the best 
patch of grass you’ve found. At 
least — (He adds hurriedly, with a 
glance at LiTTLE SQUIRREL) — that’s 
what J’d do for my mother! 

LirrLe SqurrReu: Or bring her the 
biggest nut you could find! 

Biitu: A day for being especially nice 
to mother. 

LirrLeE Rassit: I see. (Puts head on 
one side to think) I know! 

Brut and JaANtE: What? What? 

LirrLeE Rassit: Give her a big juicy 
carrot from the farmer’s garden! 

DisMAYED CuHorvs: Oh, no. 

LirrLe Rassir: Why not? 
what I’d give my mother! 

JANIE: But our mother isn’t a rabbit! 

Lirtte Rassit (Thoughtfully): So she 
isn’t, children. 

Bru: Well, we’re no nearer the answer 
than before. 

LitrLE Bear: What answer? (Pokes 
head up over fallen log, then climbs 
over.) 

Britt: We want a present for Mother. 


That’s 
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JANtE: And we don’t know what to get. 
LITTLE SQuiRREL: It’s Mother’s Day. 
LitrLe Bear: What’s that? 

LirtrLeE Rassit: A day to remember 
how good your mother is all the days. 

LitTLE SqutrRREL: And to give her a 
present to show you remember. 

LitrLe Bear: Why, how nice! That 
should be easy! (Stands thinking, 
with paw on cheek, while the others 
wait expectantly) Of course! Give 
her some honey! That’s what I’d 
give my mother, some sweet, golden 
honey to eat! 

JANIE: But our mother isn’t a bear! 
She likes honey, of course, but — I 
don’t think — 

LitrLe Bear: Honey won’t do? 

JANIE: I’m afraid not, Little Bear. 

Litre Deer: We haven’t been much 
help — 

LitrLe SqurRRE.: I know! 
the Wise Old Owl! 

LirtLe Rassirt: Of course! He knows 
everything! 

LitrLe Bear: He’ll know the answer! 

LitrLe Deer: Let’s hurry and find 
him! 

JANIE: All right, we’ll ask the Wise 
Old Owl! (All leave the stage, led by 
LitrLE SQUIRREL, who is bragging—) 

LitrLeE Squrrret: I’m very good 
friends with the Wise Old Owl. He 
lives in the hollow tree right next to 
me. 


Let’s ask 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Sertine: Slighily different woods scene, 
with hollow tree in center. 
At Rise: JANnte, Bitz, and all the 
ANIMALS grouped around hollow tree. 





Bui: You call him, Little Squirrel. 

Litr.Le SqurrReL: Mr. Owl! Mr. Wise 
Old Owl! 

Wise O_p Ow: Whooo?? Whoooo?? 

LitrLE SqurrRe.: It’s Little Squirrel 
— and some friends. We need your 
help! 

Wise Oxtp Owt (Sticking head out of 
hollow in tree): What do you want 
me to do? 

JantE: It’s Mother’s Day, Mr. Wise 
Old Owl. 

Bri: And we can’t think what to give 
our Mother. 

LittLeE Rassir: We tried to help — 

LiTTLe SquIRREL: But none of us can 
think what she’d like. 

Litre Bear: Not honey. 

LitrLe Deer: Not grass. 

LITTLE SQurIRREL: Not a nut. 

LittLe Rassir: Not a lettuce leaf. 

Wise Otp Ow: Well, well, well! 
There’s a very simple answer to that! 

JANtE: Oh, tell us what it is, then! 

Bit: Yes, tell us, please! 

ANIMALS: Please do! 

Wise Op Ow .: Every day you see 
things you think are beautiful, or 
odd, or interesting, don’t you? 

JANIE: Oh, yes! 

Wise OLp Ow : Some of them you ex- 
claim over, and show each other, 
isn’t that true? 

Brit: Yes, we always do that! 

Wise Otp Ow : And sometimes you 
say, “Oh, I wish Mother could see 
that!’ Now, don’t you? 


JANIE and Bru: Yes! 

Wise Otp Ow.: Well, the next time 
you come to something that makes 
you wish as hard as anything that 
Mother could see it — 

JANIE: Yes? 

Wise Otp Ow : That’s the present for 
Mother! 

JanreE: Oh, I know just what you 
mean! There was a patch of wild 
flowers on the edge of the woods, and 
we stopped there a long time just 
looking, and we wished and wished 
that Mother could see them! 

Briu: I remember! Let’s go pick some, 
Janie! Then she could see them! 
JANIE: Oh, yes! Let’s! (As they start 
off, JANtE looks back) Thank you, 

Mr. Wise Old Owl, and goodbye! 

Briu: And thanks to you, Little Bear, 
and Little Deer, and Little Rabbit 
and Little Squirrel! We're going to 
get out Mother some pretty flowers! 

LitrLe Squrrret: And I’m going to 
get my mother a big nut! 

Litrte Deer: And I’m going to get 
my mother some grass! 

Litre Rassir: And I’m going to get 
my mother a lettuce leaf! 

LitrLe Bear: And I’m going to get 
my mother some sweet, golden 
honey! 

JANE: Then we'll all be keeping 
Mother’s Day! 

Bru: What fun! (All troop off.) 


THE END 
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May Basket 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
SALLY 
JOHNNIE 
JANE 
ETHEL 
SuE 
Amy 
HuGu 
Rosin REDBREAST 
FIELDMOUSE 
SQUIRREL 
BLUEBIRD 
Waite Bunny 
BUTTERFLY 

SetrinG: A woodland scene. 

At Rise: Say is sitting on a tree 
stump. She jumps up as a boy 
and girl enter right carrying gifts. 

SALLY: 

Where are you going, Johnnie and 
Jane? 
Walking so merrily down the lane? 

JOHNNIE: 

To Mary’s house we are on our 
way — 

We’re taking her presents. It’s her 
birthday. 

SALLY: 

Oh dear, and I haven’t a thing to 
take. 

How could I forget, for goodness’ 
sake! 

Is Mary better? I know she’s been 
ill. 

She had the doctor. He gave her a 
pill. 
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JANE: 


She’s better but still has to stay in 
bed, 


She can’t go outside yet, her mother 


said. 
Sautiy: I feel so sad — that makes it 

worse 
That I have no gift or birthday 

verse. 


JOHNNIE: Yes, it’s hard to stay in 

when spring is here, 

But we hope these presents will 
bring her cheer. 

JANE (Holding up box): I’ve a box of 
candy all tied with a bow — 

JOHNNIE (Holding up toy): And I’ve a 
toy that makes bubbles blow. 

JANE (As she and JOHNNIE start left): 
Goodbye, we’d better be on our way. 
We'll see you again some other day. 

(They go off. Sauxy sits down on 
tree stump again and begins to cry.) 

SALLY: 

I haven’t a gift. What shall I do? 

I feel so sad. Boo-hoo, boo-hoo. 
(Two little girls enter carrying 
gifts. Sauuy looks up.) 

Where are you going, Ethel and Sue? 

Down the lane to Mary’s house, too? 

ETHEL: Yes, to Mary’s house we are 

on our way. 

We’re taking her presents. It’s her 
birthday. 

Sue (Holding up ribbon): 

I’ve a bright red ribbon to tie in her 
hair — 





ErHex (Holding up beads): 
And I’ve a string of beads she can 
wear. 


SALLY: 
I wish I had a present, too 
But I forgot. What can I do? 
ETHEL: 
Run to the store, there still is time; 
Buy a toy or a doll or a book with a 
rhyme. 


SALLY: 

But I have no money, not even a 
dime 

To buy a toy or a doll or a book with 
a rhyme. 

I spent all my pennies yesterday 

For some peppermint candy, I’m 
sorry to say. 


Sue: 
Well, that’s surely no way to be- 
have. 
Mother says children should learn 
to save. 
SALLY: 


That’s what Mother says, too, and I 
will learn how; 
But that doesn’t help me buy a gift 
now. 
ETHEL (Crossing left): 
Goodbye, we’d better be on our way. 
We'll see you again some other day. 
(They go off and Sauxy sits down 
on tree stump again and starts to cry. 
Another little boy and girl enter 
right with gifts.) 
SALLY: 
I know where you’re going, Amy and 
Hugh, 
Down the lane to Mary’s house, too. 
Amy: 
Yes, to Mary’s house we are on our 
way. 


We’re taking her presents for her 
birthday. 
SALLY: 
I’ve been thoughtless and spent all 
I had. 
Now I have no gift. I feel so bad. 
Amy: I have a dolly so pretty — just 
look! 
Hueu: And I have a great big Mother 
Goose book. 
Amy (Crossing left): 
Goodbye, we’d better be on our way. 
We'll see you again some other day. 
(They go off and Say sits down 
on tree stump again and cries. 
Voices are heard off left singing.) 
CHILDREN’s Voices (Off): 
Happy birthday to you, happy 
birthday to you, 
Happy birthday, dear 
Happy birthday to you! 
Satty (She listens and then cries 
harder): 
They’ re giving gifts and singing, too. 
It makes me cry. Boo-hoo, boo-hoo. 
(RoBin-REDBREAST hops in and 
watches Sauiy for a moment.) 
Rosin: 
Don’t cry, little girl, please don’t 
cry, 
I'll help you out, I’ll surely try. 
Sauiy (Looking up): 
But Robin Redbreast, what can you 
do? 
I have no gift, that’s why I’m blue. 
Rosin: 
But don’t you know it’s the first of 
May? 
Give Mary a May basket for her 
birthday. 
SALLY: 
I couldn’t make a basket if I tried. 
Besides, I have nothing to put inside. 


Mary — 
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(Rosin hops upstage right to tree, 
takes nest from the branch and hops 
back.) 

Rosin: Well, here’s a basket — my 

last year’s nest. 

Satiy (Rising and taking nest): 

Oh, that’s very pretty, Robin Red- 
breast. 

RoBIN: 

I made it of grass and bright colored 
strings, 

And leaves and moss and lots of 
things. 

SatLty (Happily dancing about holding 

nest in her hands): 
A tisket, a tasket, 
A pretty little basket — 
(She stops and then sadly.) 
But I need a handle to carry it by — 
Oh dear, no handle — I’m going to 
cry. 

(A FYELDMOUSE runs in carrying a 

handle for the basket made of 

braided grass. It has a loop on each 


end.) 
FreLpMousE: The animals want to 
help you, too. 
Satty: Why, Mr. Fieldmouse, how do 
you do? 
FIELDMOUSE: 


As I was nibbling in the grass, 

I heard your words, my little lass. 

And now just see what I have 
made — 

A pretty handle of green grass braid. 
(FretpMouse helps Sauty slip 
handle on basket. There are hooks 
on each side of basket so that this 
can be done easily.) 

SALLY: 

Why, it’s the very thing I need. 

I do thank you, I do, indeed. 

(She starts dancing again holding 
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basket by handle.) 
A tisket, a tasket — 
(Then she stops.) 

But what will I put in the basket? 
(A SquirReEL hops in with some 
nuts.) 

SQUIRREL: 

I’ve stored many nuts in my hole in 
the tree, 

I give some to you for little Mary. 
(He places some nuts in the basket.) 

SALLY: 
Oh, Mr. Squirrel, I thank you so; 
She’ll be pleased with them, I know. 
SQUIRREL: 

She’ll think of gathering nuts in 
May, 

And then she’ll feel very gay. 

(A BLUEBIRD hops in holding up a 
bright blue feather.) 
SALLY: 
Why, hello Bluebird, how are you? 
Have you something for Mary, too? 
BLUEBIRD: 
A soft blue feather from my wing, 
The color of the sky in spring. 
Sauiy (Putting feather in basket): 
Oh, that surely is a little treasure, 
My thanks to you I cannot measure. 
BLUEBIRD: 
Bluebirds bring joy to every heart. 
I’m glad that I could do my part. 
(A Waite Bunny hops in carry- 
ing a large brightly decorated egg.) 
Bunny: I, too, have something I can 
give — 
Satiy: Why, it’s Mr. Bunny as [ live. 
Bunny (Holding up egg): 
Look what I found in my nest in the 
clover, 
It’s an Easter egg I had left over. 
SALLY: 
That’s just like magic, I should say, 





To have an Easter egg in May. 

(Putting egg in basket.) 

It surely is a pretty sight, 
And will make the basket look so 
bright. 
Rosin (Bringing a green leaf from the 
tree upstage): 

And put in a leaf to Mary from me, 

I plucked it off that fine oak tree. 

It’s fresh and green to bring her 
cheer, 

And it’s a sign that spring is here. 
(BuTTERFLY enters with a bouquet 
of spring flowers.) 

BUTTERFLY: 
The butterflies can help you, too, 
Here’s some flowers, quite a few. 
Sauiy (Happily): 

Oh, they’ll make the basket look so 
pretty, 

I feel like singing a little ditty. 

BuTTERFLY: 

I always fly around the flowers, 

That’s how I spend the shining 
hours; 

And I ate their honey for my lunch, 

But they still smell sweet — a lovely 
bunch. 

Satty (Admiring flowers as she puts 
them in basket): 

Yellow buttercups sparkling with 
dew 

And daisies and forget-me-nots, too. 

ButrerF.y (Handing her violets): 
And here’s the first violets that 
bloom in the spring 


— 


Just as pretty as anything! 
(The basket is now overflowing with 
pretty things.) 

SALLY: 

These flowers so sweet 

Make the basket complete. 

It’s the finest basket I’ve ever seen, 

Different and gay and fresh and 
green. 
(SALLY smiles and dances as she 
swings it.) 

A tisket, a tasket, 

A pretty little basket. 

It’s exactly like a breath of spring 

And Mary’s heart will surely sing. 

Att ANIMALS AND Birps: 

Yes, Mary will know that spring is 
here, 
Your gift will surely bring her cheer. 

Sauiy (Holding out her arms and smil- 
ing at them): 

I thank you so for what you’ve done, 

I thank you each and everyone; 

And I’ll remember, you will see, 

To help others as you’ve helped me. 

And now I’d better be on my way, 

I’ll see you again some other day. 
(She starts off happily.) 

ANIMALS AND Birps (Calling): 

Have a good time is what we say, 

And don’t forget to sing Happy 
Birthday! 

(Then all take hands and dance as 
SALLY runs off.) 


THE END 
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The Robin Who Wouldn’t Fly 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Mama Rosin 
Four LitrLe Rosins 
SUNFLOWER 
BUTTERFLY 
SQuIRREL 
Cat 
Ow. 

SettinG: A Robin's nest. 

At Rise: Tue Four Lirrie Rosins 
are sitting in the nest. SUNFLOWER 
stands to the right of it. Mama 
Rosin enters at left. She flaps her 
arms to indicate flying. She goes to 
the edge of the nest. Tue Four 
Rosins immediately open their 
mouths wide. 

Mama Rosin: I have nothing for you 
this time. 

First Rosin: But Mama, we are 
hungry! 

Seconp Rosrn: Very hungry. 

Turrp Rosrn: You will have to bring 
us some worms. 

Mama (Smiling and shaking her head): 
Not any more. You are big birds 
now. It is time for you to go out and 
get your own. 

Fourts Rosin: We are not so very big, 
Mama, and the world is such a fear- 
ful place! 

First Rosin: Oh, goody! That means 
we will learn to fly! (First, Seconp 
and Turrp Rosin start flapping their 
arms.) 

Fourts Rosin: Oh, no. It is so cozy 
here. 


Mama Rostn: You lazy little thing! 
Follow me, children, and I will take 
you to the worms. (She flaps out at 
left. Flapping wildly, the First, Src- 
OND, and Tuirp Rosin follow her 
one by one, but the FourtH Rosin 
remains where he is.) 

Fourts Rosrn: Oh dear! I am sure I 
would fall if I tried to do that! But 
I am so hungry! 

SuNFLOWER (Turning head toward 
nest): I don’t think you’d fall. Even 
if you did, the grass is nice and soft. 

Rosin (Looking at SUNFLOWER): Did 
you speak? 

SunFLOWER: Yes. That was me. Come 
on, now; follow your brothers. 

Rosin (Looking down): I dare not. It 
is a long way to the ground. 

SunFLOWER: Not so very far. 

Rosin: But you’ve a very long leg. 

SunFtower: I tell you what— I'll 
catch you if you fall. 

Rosin (Raising arms and poising as if 
to leave the nest): Will you? (Squir- 
REL enters at right.) 

SqurrREL (Laughing): Did I hear 
rightly? And you really think he’ll 
catch you? 

Rosin (Arms still raised, turning 
toward SquirRREL): Why not? 

SquirREL: Because he isn’t strong 
enough. You would bend him right 
over! 

Rosin (7'0 SUNFLOWER): Do you think, 
you would? 

SuNFLOWER (With consternation): Well 


—TI hadn’t thought of that. With 
only one leg I suppose I might. But 
I could try. 

Ropin (Lowering arms and settling 
back into the nest): No. I wouldn’t 
want to bend you over. You might 
not be able to straighten up again. 

SquirrREL: You're a silly bird! Why 
don’t you jump out of your nest and 
walk, if you can’t fly? Walking is 
good enough for me. I have no 
trouble. 

Rosin (Looking him up and down): 
You’re bigger. You’ve four feet and 
I’ve only two. (BuTTerRFLy flutters 
in at the left.) Butterfly! (Burrrr- 
FLY turns at the sound of his name 
and hovers near the nest, moving his 
wings slowly.) 

ButrerFLy: What do you want, little 
bird? 

Rosin: Butterfly, please tell me how to 
fly. My family left so quickly that 
they didn’t even tell me how! 

ButrerFiy: Simply use your wings. 
They will hold you up. 

Rosin: But I do not dare. Tell me just 
how. 

Butrerrty: I’m sorry, little friend, but 
I cannot do that. Birds use their 
wings differently from butterflies. 
My body is lighter than yours, my 
wings built differently. But I am 
sure yours would hold you. 

Rosin (Sighing): Thanks, anyway. 
Maybe someone will come, though, 
who can tell me how. (Cat slinks in 
at left. He walks around the nest 


several times.) 

Cat: Meow! I am hungry. 

Rosin (Looking over the side of the 
nest at him): So am I. 

Gat: Well, come on out, then, and get 


something to eat. 

SuNFLOWER: Don’t listen to him. Cats 
eat birds. 

Rosin (Horrified): They do? (Crouches 
in nest) Oh, mercy! (Car tries to 
reach him once or twice with his paws.) 

Cat: Come on out. 

Rostn: No, sir! I’m staying where I 
am. 

Cat (Yawning): I might as well go to 
look for a mouse, then. No use wast- 
ing time here. (Exits at right.) 

SquirRREL: Come on. You can’t stay 
there forever. Use your feet, as I do. 

ButrerFrty: Use your wings, little 
bird. 

SuNFLOWER: Do it, little robin. We 
will all wish well for you. 

Rosin (Looking off at right after the 
Cat): No, No! The Cat might get 
me. (Pauses. Then wistfully) But I 
am so hungry! 

SqurRREL: Well, I shan’t bring you any 
worms. (Ezits at left.) 

Butrerr.ty: And I can’t. They are too 
heavy for me to carry. 

SunFLower: Neither can I, for I have 
to stay right here. (Own flies in.) 
Rosin: Goody, here is the Owl! He is 
the wisest of the birds. He will help 
me. (Ow comes to edge of nest, and 
places his hands upon it as if perching 

there.) 

Ow: What do you want, my friend? 

Rosin: I want to fly so I can leave here 
and find myself some dinner. 

Ow t: Well? 

Rosin: But I do not know how. 

Ow: That is easy. I can make you. 
(Gives him a shove and he falls out of 
the nest. For a moment he looks 
frightened but then he begins to flap 
his arms wildly.) 
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Rosin (Flapping around in circles): 
I can fly! I can fly! 

SuNFLOWER: Bravo! 

ButrerF.y: Good for you! 

Ow1: Of course you can. Now come 
with me and I will take you to the 
garden. Your Mama and brothers 
are there already and will have all 
the worms if you don’t hurry. (Flaps 
out at left. Rostn starts to follow, 
but turns back for a moment, flapping 
all the time.) 

Rosin: Goodbye, Sunflower and But- 
terfly. Thank you for trying to help. 


SunFLOWER (Sadly): I will miss you, 





little neighbor. 


Rostn: I’ll come back next year and 


build my own nest here. Would you 
like that? 


SuNFLOWER: Oh yes indeed! There 


will be lots of us then. All my chil- 
dren will sprout here when my hat 
drops apart and sows the seeds. 


ButTrerF.Ly: But I will not be here 


then, so I will go with you now. 
(Rosin exits at left followed by 
BUTTERFLY.) 

THE END 


Mind Your Manners 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Miss MANNERS, the teacher 
TEN CHILDREN 

Sertina: A school room. 

At Rise: Miss MANNERS sits at a desk 
at right of stage, and the CHILDREN 
sit in chairs in a semi-circle. On the 
blackboard “Good Morning’’ is printed 
across the top, “How do you do” 
across the center and “Good Night” 
at the bottom. 

Miss Manners (Rising): 

Let’s have a little lesson 
In manners, everyone, 
And we'll show everybody 
That manners can be fun. 
(Goes to blackboard and with pointer 
points to “Good morning’) 
Now, children, say good morning 
With our good morning song 
Which is a very cheery way 
To start the day along. 


CHILDREN (Sing to the tune of “Happy 


Birthday’’): 
Good morning to you. 
Good morning to you. 
Good morning, Miss Manners, 
Good morning to you. 
(Miss MANNERs sits down and each 
child stands by desk to recite and then 
sits down again.) 


First GIru: 


Manners are such lovely things. 
We use them every day 

Till they become a habit 
Both in our work and play. 


Sreconp GIRL: 


A cheery bright good morning 
I say to all I meet 

When I start out upon my way 
And all my friends I greet. 


First Boy: 


I make my voice sound pleasant 
And to folks older than I 








I tip my cap politely 
When they pass me by. 
Seconp Boy: 
And if on the sidewalk walking 
With a lady by my side 
Even if she’s a little girl 
I walk on the outside. 
Turrp Giri (Curtsies to Seconp Boy): 
Though I am just his sister 
He’s just as nice to me 
As though I were a Princess. 
He’s so polite, you see. (He bows 
to her, and they both sit down.) 
Tuirp Boy: 
And when I go into a store 
I don’t say “gimme that,” 
Or “gimme this’’; I first say “please” ; 
And I always tip my cap 
Whenever I meet a lady, 
It makes no matter who; 
My mother, or my teacher, 
Or it might be even you. 
cap to audience.) 
Fourts GIrR.: 
And always I say “thank you” 
If something’s given me; 
A present or a favor, 
Whatever it may be, 
A second helping of dessert, 
A cookie or a cake; 
It always pays to be polite, 
And good impressions make. 


(Tips 


Fourts Boy (As Miss MANNERS rises 
and with pointer points to “How do 
you do’’): 

I don’t forget my manners 
All through the whole long day 
I say “hello” to folks I know 
As I go on my way. 
A very cheery “how do you do” 
Will go a long, long way 
To make a glum face cheerful 
And make a happy day. 

Firra Grr (As Miss MANNERS points 
to “Good Night’): 

And later in the evening 
When the day is done 

I say before I go to bed 
Good night to everyone. 

Firra Boy: 

If you would mind your manners 
The best thing you can do 
Is to put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s place 
And pretend that he is you. A 
Miss MANNERS: 
Our little program’s ended 
So we wish all of you 
A very cheery cheerio 
Before we say “adieu.” 
(All rise, and Grrus curtsy, Bors bow 
as curtain goes down.) 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





The Experiment 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
WILLIAM BLANCHARD 
PoLLy, his sister 
Mrs. BLANCHARD 
MortTIMER 
Wir II 
Dr. Davis 
Mr. SLOAN 
SALLY 

ScENE 1 

Sertine: The living 
Blanchard home. 

At Rise: Mrs. BLANcHARD is dis- 
covered apparently making the room 
tidy. She picks up some magazines 
from chairs, puts them in magazine 
rack, selects one and sits on divan as 
she begins to read. After a moment a 
door is heard to slam off stage. Mrs. 
BLANCHARD jumps, then knowingly 
shakes her head. 

Mrs. BiancHarD (Calling): William! 
I’m in the living room. (Another 
crash off stage—apparently some 
furniture. With annoyance) William! 
Please! (She rises as WILLIAM, a 
high school senior, breaks in center. 
He tosses his books right, and slouches 
hard into a chair left.) Goodness! Do 
you have to make so much noise? 

WiuuraM (Truculenily): Aw, that door 
always sticks. 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: Then why don’t you 


room of the 


fix it instead of trying to break it 
down? (She looks at him for a mo- 
ment — then quietly) Now what’s 
happened? You look as though you 
had all the troubles of the world on 
your shoulders. 

WituiaM (Defensively): Nothing hap- 
pened. Gee whiz, can’t I be myself 
without having to explain things all 
the time? 

Mrs. BLaANcHARD (Knowingly): You 
could be yourself, dear. That’s what 
worries me. You’ve been acting 
terribly lately. You have no control 
over yourself at all. 

Wiiuiam: Gee, whiz! Can’t a man 
show some individuality? 

Mrs. Buiancuarp (Smilingly): So 
that’s it. You’ve become a man. 
(Sighs) It had to come sometime, 
and I suppose if you are old enough 
to graduate from high school, you 
are old enough to be called a man. 
But remember, William, no real man 
ever lets a little thing like a temper 
control him. (Pause) Now tell me 
what happened in school that upset 
you so. 

Wim: Nothing! 


Nothing at all. 
(At this point Potiy enters from 
centre.) 

Potty: Hi, Mom. 
affectionately, 


(Greets MOTHER 
stops at divan— to 





Wim) Brother, didn’t you make 
a mess of things! 

Wituim (Belligerently): You keep 
quiet! 

Mrs. Buancnarp (Sharply): Just a 
moment, William. I want to get to 
the bottom of this. What happened, 
Polly? 

WIiL.iam: Aw, gee whiz! She’s always 
carrying tales about me. Why can’t 
I do what I want in schvol? This 
having a sister isn’t much fun. 

Potty: That works both ways. If you 
go on acting the way you are, I'll be 
ashamed to be your sister. You’re 
not being a he-man. Mother, he’s 
lost out on the chemistry prize. 

Wiuuam: I haven’t either. I still have 
a chance. 

Potty: I wouldn’t give two cents for 
the chance you have. (She is now 
sitting beside her Motuer on the 
divan.) 

Mrs. BiancHarp: But William, 
you’ve led the class all year in 
chemistry. How can you lose out 
now? 

Wituram: Aw, Mr. Twit wouldn’t let 
me finish my experiment. 

Potty: Oh, that isn’t so. I'll tell you 
what happened. Bill had a special 
problem to work out with Eddie 
Finch, and everything was going 
swell until Bill got mad at something 
and knocked over the whole appa- 
ratus. He had to start over again 
and never finished. 

Wixuram: I could still finish, I’ll bet. 
If Mr. Twit would let me. 

Potty: Mr. Twit thought it was an 
accident, but everyone else knew 
better. Mother, he shows the worst 
temper over the smallest things. He 


thinks it’s grown up to act like that, 
but it’s positively childish! 

Mrs. BuiancHarp (Suddenly): Oh, 
Polly, I left those muffins in the 
oven. Go look at them, and if 
they’re done, take them out. 

Potty (Rising, starting centre): Yes, 
Mother. (She looks at WrtL1AmM who 
makes a gesture of annoyance) My 
big he-man brother. You two-year 
old. (She goes quickly centre as 
Wru1am looks for something to 
throw.) 

Wituram (Angrily): Abhhbh! She 
makes me so mad... . 

Mrs. BLANCHARD (Quietly, but firmly): 
Now, William. You just relax. I 
don’t know why an intelligent boy 
like you should think it necessary to 
have a temper in order to be a man. 
It is something very new with you, 
and you had better start right now 
getting control of yourself. Here you 
are almost ready to go to college. 
You want to go into the field of 
science, research in chemistry, you 
think. Ye you are letting yourself 
build up a habit that will keep you 
from ever being successful. 

Wim: Aw, gee whiz, anybody 
would get mad. I had everything all 
fixed up and Eddie put in a wrong 
tube. He should have known better. 
He bawled everything up. 

Mrs. BiancHarp: You should have 
quietly corrected the error, not 
thrown everything apart. William, I 
don’t know a great deal about 
chemistry as a career, but I am 
certain a chemist must have a great 
deal of patience. He must try ex- 
periments over and over again, and 
he must expect to make little mis- 
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takes and take much time undoing 
them. 

Wituiam: Gee whiz! You’re always 
lecturing me. 

Mrs. BiLaNncHarD: You need it, 
William. Your father and I talked 
this matter over right before he left 
on his trip, and we decided we’d not 
say anything and perhaps you’d get 
over it. But you’re getting worse. 
We also decided that if you form 
such a bad habit, we’ll definitely not 
plan on college for you next year. 

WituiaM (Astounded): What? Not go 
to college. Gee whiz! How can I be 
a chemist if I don’t go to college? 

Mrs. BLaNcHARD: Going to college is a 
privilege, William, not something 
you just come by. We can’t afford 
to send you to college if your lack of 
self-control will keep you from profit- 
ing by your education. 

WituiaM (Disgustedly): Aw, gee whiz! 

Mrs. BLancHArRD: We thought we’d 
give you a little while to see how you 
conducted yourself before we de- 
cided whether to send you to college 
or to your Uncle Ben’s in Vermont 
for a year or so. 

Wiiu1am (Aghast): To Uncle Ben’s? 
On the farm? Gee whiz, I don’t want 
to be a farmer. 

Mrs. BLancuarp (Rising): There are 
a lot worse things than being a 
farmer, my dear. A farmer learns 
patience and self-control. Something 
you need badly. (Potty can be 
heard calling her from the kitchen — 
loudly) I’m coming, Polly! (Moving 
to centre) Think it over carefully, 
William. You haven’t much time to 
change. (She goes out centre.) 

Wituiam (Rising, striding about the 





room angrily): Uncle Ben’s — a far- 
mer. Gee whiz! (He carelessly 
stumbles over the magazine rack near 
the divan) Gee whiz! (Angrily he 
aims a kick at it, misses and falls 
heavily, apparently striking his head 
against the divan. For a moment he 
lies flat, then groaning and holding 
his head he comes to a sitting position) 
Obhhhh! My head! (Mortmer 
enters from left. He is cheerful, almost 
impish, and most ridiculous looking 
in his long coat and top hat. He car- 
ries an unlighted cigar alternately in 
his mouth and in his hand. He ap- 
proaches Wiu1aM, helping him to the 
divan.) 

Mortimer: There, there, my boy. 
You had a bad one, didn’t you? I 
thought you would come to it, 
sooner or later. 

WituiaM: Obhbbh! (Now suddenly aware 
of MortIMER’s presence) Hey, who 
are you? What are you doing here? 

Mortimer: Now, now, William. Just 
relax, and I’ll tell you all about it. 
How’s the head? Feel better now? 

Wittuam (Confused): My mother is 
weey | ee 

Mortmer: Tut! Tut! Tut! Your 
mother doesn’t know anything about 
this. It’s just between you and me. 

Wii: But... but... 

Mortimer: Please don’t but any more 
buts. I’m Mortimer, your Fairy 
Godfather. You and I have some 
very important business to attend 
to. 

Wituuam (Unbelieveably): Fairy God- 
father? 

Mortimer (Sérutting): Yes, yes. 
Surely you’ve heard of such things. 

WituiuaM (Now a bit alarmed): No, no. 





Just . . . just in the funny papers. 

Mortimer (Amused): Yes, yes, of 
course. Mr. O’Malley. Quite a pub- 
licity stunt, that. A fine gentleman 
of the old school he is. Yes, know 
him quite well. Fact is, we were 
talking just the other day about 
forming a union. Working condi- 
tions aren’t too good these days for 
Fairy Godfathers, especially with 
you young people and your careers. 

WituiuaM (Starting to rise): I... I 
think I'll go call my mother. 

Mortimer: Oh, relax, William. She 
wouldn’t hear you if you did. She’s 
making some of those fine muffins. 
Let her go, we'll have some later. 
(Comes and sits beside him. WILLIAM 
seems unable to move very far) Seri- 
ously, my boy, your parents and I 
are quite concerned about the rather 
strange, and if I may say so, er, 
stupid habit you are forming. We 
have your career to think of, and 
bright as you are in mathematics 
and science, and even English, you 
still have to learn to control your- 
self or you'll never succeed as a 
scientist. 

Wim (Interested): How did you 
know? 

Mortmer (Shocked): William. You 
question my professional integrity. 
After all, your Fairy Godfather 
should know these things. Now, I’m 
going to help you. 

Wii (Half-rising): But. . . 

Mortimer: Now don’t but, just re- 
lax. (Reaches in coat pocket) Now 
my slide rule. (Brings forth slide rule) 
Here it is. Mmmmm. Let me see. 


(Does some calculating) Yes. That 
Twelve years. Now, 


will do it. 
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William, I am going to perform a 
most difficult feat. I’m going to 
take you forward twelve years in 
time. 

Witutuam) = (Unbelieveably): 
twelve years in time? 

Mortimer: Exactly. Now observe 
everything very closely. This a 
difficult feat. (Waves cigar around a 
few times) I performed this for the 
Witches of Endor once, they were 
green with envy. Now. (Waves 
cigar again) Ahem. A little out of 
practice. 

Wituiam (Now a litile alarmed): | 
think I’d better go. (Tries to move, 
but apparently can’t.) 

Mortimer: Patience, my boy. Pa- 
tience. It will work. Oh, of course. 
Used the wrong word. (Waves cigar 
again) Now, you will see yourself as 
you will be twelve years from now, 
providing you go on as you are, and 
persist in being so easily annoyed. 
(He moves to WrLL1AM as the curtain 
slowly closes.) 


Forward 


7 + + 


ScENE 2 

Sertine: The Blanchard living room. 
The entire left side of the stage has 
been changed. In place of the furni- 
ture there is a long laboratory table 
upon which is an array of chemical 
apparatus, connected in an intricate 
fashion with tubes. 

At Rise: Wiiu1AM and Mortimer are 
are sitting together on the divan, right. 
An elderly gentleman, Dr. Davis, is 
working on one side of the table. A 
young man, Wiiu1AM II, is working 
opposite him. Together they move 
various pieces, pour chemicals from 
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bottles, make notes, shake and stir. 
Finally Dr. Davis moves left front 
to one of several small stools and sits. 
Wii II keeps busy at the table. 

Mortimer: There you are, William. 
That young man is you twelve years 
from now. 

Wituiam: Me? That’s not me. 

Mortimer: You’re older, you know, 
a bit heavier, taller; but otherwise 
you haven’t changed a great deal. 
It’s you though. You’re through 
college. Working in industrial chem- 
istry. Research, William. That 
gentleman with you there is Dr. 
Davis, one of the finest in the busi- 
ness. Just listen. You can hear 
them, but they can’t hear us. 
(Waving cigar) The wand, you know. 

Dr. Davis: Well, Blanchard, what do 
you think of it? 

WiuuraM IT: I think I have everything. 
I’ll just check the notes. (Looks 
over notebook.) 

Dr. Davis: Then you can just relax 
and let it jell. (Sighs) That’s one 
thing about research, you can’t 
hurry it. 

Wituiam II (Coming forward and 
sitting on stool — notebook in hand): 
Do you think we have it? 

Dr. Davis: I’m sure we do. Son, that 
formula will revolutionize the plastic 
industry. It will be another nylon. 

WiuraM IT: Think of it. I used to say 
there wasn’t anything more to be 
discovered. 

Dr. Davis: That’s what my old 

chemistry professor told me fifty 

years ago. But there’s always some- 
thing new. (Pause) Well, how do 
you like this profession of research 
chemist? You’ve been at it awhile. 


Wri II: I like it! I always wanted 
to be a chemist. 

Dr. Davis: Well, it has its advantages 
and disadvantages, just like any- 
thing else. If you can hold out while 
you are doing the routine work 
right after college, and don’t mind 
the smells, the hours, the long drawn 
out periods when you can’t get re- 
sults, it’s all right. Of course, there 
are fields other than industrial re- 
search that pay quite well. Take 
administration, for example. A 
technical administrator for a plant 
like this commands a salary of pos- 
sibly ten or twelve thousand a year. 
Then there’s the patent chemist. 

WiuurM II: I heard of that work, but 
that takes a law training, too, doesn’t 
it? 

Dr. Davis: Oh, yes. But if this 
formula works for us, we’ll have to 
hire a patent chemist. He’ll have to 
know both chemistry and law, to 
get the process patented for us. 
Pays well, though. 

WiuiaM II: There are certainly op- 
portunities in this field. 

Dr. Davis: Young man, there are more 
openings for scientists today than 
ever. Right now we are short ten 
thousand nuclear physicists. You 
were smart to get into this field 
when you did. It’s too bad more 
boys and girls who were brilliant in 
mathematics and the sciences didn’t 
do the same ten years ago. We’d be 
leading the world in science now 
instead of trying to catch up. Well, 
let’s check again. I think it’s all 
right. (They go back to the table. 
WiuuiAM II takes stool sits at end. 
Dr. Davis moves inside. Together 








they go over apparatus, checking tn 

notebooks as they work silently.) 

Mortimer: There, how do you like 
that picture? 

WituiaMm: Gee whiz! What did we dis- 
cover or invent? 

Mortimer: Oh, some smelly substance 
with a lot of long chemical names. I 
could have done the same thing 
with a wave of my wand. But then 
you wouldn’t have had a job. 

Wiiuiam: Oh, I see. 

Mortimer (Glancing slyly at him): 
Ahem. 

Dr. Davis: Everything checks here. 

Wiu1am II: Everything’s all right 
here. 

Dr. Davis: Splendid. Now, just keep 
an eye on the temperature. (Looks at 
watch) Mr. Sloan must be here al- 
ready. I'll go call him in. He’ll be 
delighted. 

Wii II: Mr. Sloan, himself? 

Dr. Davis: And why not? The great- 
est discovery of the year. (Happily) 
This is a big day for us, Blanchard. I 
have another surprise for you, too. 
But that will wait. Now... Oh, 
just one thing. 

WiuraM II: Yes? 

Dr. Davis: I just want to caution you, 
Blanchard. Do be careful. You 
know what I mean. 

WiuraM II: Yes, sir. I'll keep control, 
sir. I’m sure I will. 

Dr. Davis: It’s a strange thing how a 
man so brilliant in chemistry can let 
a little temper bother him. I don’t 
mean to be critical at a time like this, 
but I just thought I’d mention 
B69 

WiuuraM II: I'll be careful, Dr. Davis. 

Don’t worry about it. (Dr. Davis 








nods and goes off left. Witut1aM II 
comes back, sits at table, looks over 
notes — every once in a while he rises, 
moves around the table checking on 
apparatus.) 

Mortimer: Mmm. Now you can see 
the reason for this lesson. If you let 
a foolish habit grow on you at this 
age, it can handicap you in your 
career. Very understanding man, 
Dr. Davis. 

WituiaM: Gee whiz! I still lose my 
temper at little things? 

Mortimer: If you go on as you are 
now. It’s excusable in a child, but 
hardly in a grown man. Observe. 
(Witu1aM II is moving about table 
again looking at his notes. He sud- 
denly trips on small stool.) 

WiuraM II (Suddenly, irritably): Dog- 
gone that. (Places a kick at stool, 
loses his balance and plunges against 
table knocking over several pieces of 
apparatus) Oh! Oh—now what 
did I do? (Tries to pick up appara- 
tus, but in his excitement he drops 
more.) 

Mortimer (Clucking): Imagine, spoil- 
ing the whole thing! Just because 
you barked your shins on a little 
stool. 

Witu1am (Shocked): That’s awful! 
(Dr. Davis and Mr. SLOAN come in 
left, talking as they come.) 

Dr. Davis: I’m sure you'll be pleased 
— (They stop near door) Blanchard! 
What happened! 

WiiuraM II: I— I’m sorry, sir. I had 
an accident. 

Mr. Sioan: Oh, now, isn’t that too 
bad. Is anything lost? 

Dr. Davis (Shaking his head): Every- 

thing. That stuff is so volatile it’s 
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gone up into the air already. I’m 

sorry, Mr. Sloan, I’ll have to start 

over again. But I have my notes. 

Mr. Sitoan: Mmm. (Thoughtfully) 
Rather careless to have an accident 
at this time, wasn’t it? 

Dr. Davis: Well, you see. . 
happen. 

Mr. Sioan: I’d suggest you go ahead 
again with your notes, but I’d ad- 
vise you to get an assistant who 
doesn’t have accidents at the last 
moment. Good day, sir. (He goes 
out left.) 

Dr. Davis: I guess that’s that. I 
warned you, Blanchard. 

Wituiam II (He has picked up stool, 
now sitting on it, dejectedly): I know. 
I’m sorry. I not only spoiled it for 
myself, but for you, too. I guess I 
don’t belong in this work. 

Dr. Davis: I think you do, Blanchard. 
We all have some weakness. Yours 
just happens to be a dangerous one 
for you. (Turns to door) I’m afraid 
the other surprise I had will be an 
anti-climax but . . . (He shakes his 
head and goes left. After a moment 
SaLLy enters from left. She goes to 
Wituiam II who is still sitting on 
stool.) 

Sauty: Bill! 

Wittiuam II (Jumping up): Sally! 
What are you doing here? 

Wriuiam: Who’s that? 

Mortimer: Just listen. 

Satty: Dr. Davis invited me over to 
see your experiment. (Looks at table) 
Oh! Something’s happened! Is it 

. . is it all right? 

Wituiam II (Shaking head): No, it 
was all done andI... 

Satty (Quickly): Had another acci- 


. They 
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dent? (Wuiiu1aM II nods assent) Oh, 
darling, why must it always hap- 
pen? Dr. Davis was sure you’d get 
your promotion—and we could 
have that house. . . . (Sighs) Oh, 
well. We'll try again. Just be care- 
ful next time. 

WiuuiaM II: There won’t be a next 
time, Sally. I’m through. 

Satty: No. Don’t say that, Bill. You 
have too much ability to let a little 
temper put you down. I'll go on 
home. Come when you can, we'll 
talk it over. I still believe in you. 
(She goes left.) 

Wiu1aM: But who is she? 

Mortmer: Your wife. 
thing, isn’t she? 
college. 

WiiuiaM (Astounded): My, my what? 

Mortimer: Not what, wife. But come. 
You’ve seen enough of yourself. If 
that’s the way you want it, just 
keep on the way you are. Now — 
(Waves cigar in a circle) we'll go 
back again. Quite a stunt, eh? 
That’s what the Witches of Endor 
thought. (The curtain slowly closes 
as WILLIAM stares at MorTIMER with 


a puzzled look on his face.) 
x * * 


Loyal little 
You met her in 


ScENE 3 
Settine: The same as in Scene 1. 
Ar Rise: WriLuiaM is discovered lying 


on the floor near the sofa. He is 
struggling to rise. 

Wituiam (Loudly): Mortimer! Mor- 
timer! Don’t go. (Mrs. 


BLANCHARD comes in centre, sees 
WILLIAM and hurries to him.) 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: William! What’s 
happened! (Calling loudly) Polly! 
Hurry! (She tries to lift Witu1AM 


but just gets him to sitting position on 
floor. Poy enters centre.) 

Potty: What’s the matter with him? 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: I don’t know. Help 
me get him on the sofa. (Together 
they help him to the sofa. He sits 
there, looking very confused.) 

Wituiam: Where’s Mortimer? 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: Mortimer? 

Potty: He’s out of his head. I'll get 
some water. (She hurries out centre.) 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: William. Are you 
all right? 

WiuuiaM (Shaking his head): 1.. . I. 
Oh, Mother ... Gee whiz... 
(Rubs back of head) Wow! My head. 

Mrs. BLaNcHARD: You certainly got 
a nasty bump there. (PoLLY comes 
in with water and towel) 

Po.ty: Here, put this wet towel on 
your head. (He does so) I know what 
happened. He tripped over some- 
thing and kicked at it, and slipped 
on the waxed floor. 

Mrs. BLANCHARD: I meant to warn 
you, William. I just waxed the floor. 

WILuiaM (He is now more himself): Gee! 
I was stupid! I'll never do that 
again. Never. Boy, I’m going to 
keep my temper. 

Poiiy (With a touch of sarcasm): He’s 
out of his mind, Mother. You’d 
better get a doctor. 

Wixuiam: I’m all right. (He stands up) 
I learned my lesson all right, all 
right. Gee whiz, Mom, if I want to 
be a research chemist, I have to 
start right now getting control of 
myself. Why I might mess up a 
whole experiment sometime. 

Potty: Just like you did today. Only 
I'll have to see it to be convinced. 

WituaM: Hey, that’s it. I’m going 
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right over to school and ask Mr. 
Twit if he’ll let me set that appara- 
I'll do it right, this 


tus up again. 
time. 

Mrs. BLaNcHARD: Do you feel well 
enough, William? 

Wiiuiam: Sure I do. I just have to get 
that chemistry prize and go to col- 
lege. I have to, Mom. Sally will be 
there. 

Potty: Sally? Sally who? 

Wiuuiam: I don’t know yet, but Mor- 
timer says I’ll marry her, and believe 
me, he’s right. 

Potty: Mom, maybe you’d better get 
that doctor. I don’t know any 
Mortimer or any Sally he’s going to 
marry. 

Wiriu1m (Now laughing): Let me 
worry about that. (He moves, trips 
again over the magazine rack. This 
time he stops— counts) One, two, 
three, four, five — (Laughingly goes 
and picks up rack.) 

Potty (Collapsing on sofa): Mother! 
I’ve seen a miracle. 

Mrs. BuiancHarp (Smiling): Well, 
William. That bump on the head 
taught you a lesson. 

Wiiu1aM (Grinning as he goes centre): 
Mother, you don’t know the half of 
it. (Goes centre.) 

Potty: Now I’ve seen everything. 
What do you make of it? (MorHER 
gestures helplessly) I guess it’s be- 
cause he’s a boy. Are they all like 
that? 

Mrs. BuancHarpD (Laughingly as she 
and PoLLy go out centre): I wouldn’t 
want your father to hear me say it, 
but confidentially — (They go out 
centre laughing as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Navy and The Pirates 


by Eleanora Bowling Kane 


Music: Arabian— Up and fade to 
B.G. for. 

ANNOUNCER: Pirates! The scourge of 
eighteenth century commerce in the 
Mediterranean — pirates from the 
Barbary States of Northern Africa; 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
Their small boats with the raking, 
triangular sails, struck terror into 
the hearts of merchant captains, and 
all nations hastened to pay tribute 
to the Barbary states, in order to 
protect their shipping. Even Eng- 


land, proud mistress of the seas, 


bowed ingloriously to the buc- 
caneers’ demands. The United 
States was a young nation then, but 
her commerce was growing, and soon 
she, too, came to grips with the Bar- 
bary pirates. In 1786, a represen- 
tative from the Barbary States said 
to our minister in London, John 
Adams — 

Voice: Turkey, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco are sovereigns of the 
Mediterranean. No nation can navi- 
gate the sea without a treaty of 
peace from us. 

Music: Dramatic accent. 

ANNOUNCER: Opinion in America was 
divided. Should we bow down to the 
Mohammedan demands and pay the 
tribute, or should we send ships and 
men to punish them as they de- 
served? 


Voice 1 (Frantic and uncertain): We 
must follow the custom of all 
Europe and pay the annual tribute. 
The country is at present too poor 
to use force. 

Music: Dramatic — up and down for. 

Voice 2 (Stern and ringing): This is a 
question of American honor. If we 
wish our commerce to be free and 
uninsulted we shall have to resort to 
the use of force. 

Music: Dramatic — up and down for. 

Voice 3 (As if speaking to an unreason- 
able child): Such a resolution is 
heroic, but hardly wise. We could 
not hurt the pirates in the smallest 
degree. 

Music: Dramatic — up and down for. 

Voice 4 (Firmly): Every rational 
citizen must wish for a navy. A 
naval force can never endanger our 
liberties or occasion bloodshed. 

Music: Up and out. 

Man (Heavily): Well, Martha, they’ve 
done it again — knuckled down to 
those heathen pirates — 

Woman: More tribute, Samuel? 

Man: More tribute. The Gazette says 
— (Reads) ‘The Senate has stated 
its readiness to ratify treaties with 
Algiers, providing for peace at a 
cost of forty thousand dollars at the 
outset — and annual tribute of 
twenty-five thousand.” (Explo- 
sively) Cowards! That’s what they 





are! A bunch of cowards. 

Woman (Soothingly): Don’t take on so, 
Samuel. Don’t take on so. 

Man (Angrily): Don’t take on so! 
They’ve even sent the scoundrels a 
ship — a fine American ship — Read 
it, Martha. Read it. 

Woman (Reads): “On Thursday morn- 
ing, about sunrise, a gun was dis- 
charged from the frigate ‘Crescent’ 
as a signal for getting under way. 
. . . The ‘Crescent’ is a present from 
the United States to the Dey of 
Algiers as a compensation for delay in 
fulfilling our treaty stipulations.” 

Man: You hear that, Martha Winston? 
You hear that? We send them a 
ship (Ironically apologetic) because 
— ‘We're sorry we're a little late 
in paying you your tribute money.” 

Music: Up fade for. 

Voice 1: Gentlemen, I have here a 
letter from Mr. William Eaton, our 
consul to Tunis. He says — 

Voice 2: “The United States set out 
wrongly and has proceeded so. Too 
many concessions have been made 
to Algiers. There is but one language 
which can be told to these people, 
and this is terror.” 

Music: Dramatic agitato — up — fade 
to background for. 

ANNOUNCER: Such arguments as this 
finally held weight, and American 
ships were dispatched to the Medi- 
terranean to teach the pirates a 
lesson. One of these, the Phila- 
delphia, ran aground while pursuing 
a corsair and was taken by the 
pirates. Her captain and crew were 
taken prisoners, Captain Bainbridge 
and his officers being confined in a 
house destitute of furniture. 


Orricer: Of course, it’s not Bucking- 
ham palace, but it could be worse. 
They have let us stay alive these 
past seven days. 

Captain: The greatest comfort to me, 
lieutenant, is that they’ll never get 
the Philadelphia for their own use. 

Orricer: Yes, Captain, I think we 
fixed them for sure when we sank 
the ship. 

Caprain: The pirates would like very 
much to have a sturdy American 
vessel for their own force, but by 
heaven, it won’t be the Philadelphia. 

Sounp: Rapping on door. 

OrricEer: Who’s that? Those heathen 
pirates wouldn’t bother to knock. 

Captain: Come in. 

Sounp: Door opens and shuts. 

Consut: Good day, gentlemen. I 
heard you wondering who was 
knocking at your door. 

Captain: You’re very welcome, who- 
ever you are. It’s pleasant to see a 
European instead of a filthy Berber. 

ConsuL: My name is Nicholas Nissen, 
Captain Bainridge, Danish Consul 
in Tripoli, at your service, sir. 

Captain: We appreciate your call, sir, 
but how did you get in to see us? 

ConsuLt (Laughing): Oh, they think 
I’m harmless. They don’t know I’ve 
been helping American prisoners 
every opportunity I’ve had. Cap- 
tain, I’ve learned something you 
should know. 

Captain: Something I should know? 

ConsuL: The pirates raised the 
Philadelphia yesterday. They’re 
going to use her against the Ameri- 
can ships. 

Orricer: Raised the Philadelphia! 
But that’s not possible, sir. We 
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bored holes in the bottom, and she’s 
completely keeled over on the reef. 

ConsuL: Was completely keeled over, 
Lieutenant. The gale yesterday 
whipped more water into the harbor. 
The pirates floated the Philadelphia 
without any trouble. They’ve al- 
ready mounted her guns, and she’s 
ready for action! 

Captain: Then she must be destroyed 
again! I’ll have to get word to Com- 
modore Preble at once. How can I 
do that, Mr. Nissen? 

ConsuL: You can write a letter in lime 
juice, Captain Bainbridge. It will 


become legible only when heated. 
I shall see that Commodore Preble 
receives your message. 
quite right, sir. 
must be destroyed. 
Music: Up — fade for. 


You are 
The Philadelphia 


Sounp: Knock on door. 

Decatur (Calling): 
Preble, sir? 

PREBLE: Come in. . . Come in. 

Sounp: Door opens and shuts. 

PREBLE: Oh — Decatur. What is it? 

Decatur: Commodore Preble, sir, I’d 
like to volunteer for the Philadelphia 
expedition. 

PreBLE: A great many have already 
volunteered. I have not as yet 
chosen the group to go. 

Decatur: I hope, sir, that I may have 
the honor. May I suggest the use of 
my schooner, the Enterprise, for the 
expedition? 

PREBLE (Slowly): I think we've a 
better idea than that, Decatur. 

Decatur (Disappointed): Oh — sir, I 
had hoped — 

PREBLE (Quickly): We shall use you, 
Decatur. It was the ship I had in 
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mind. You have lately captured a 
Tripolitan vessel, I believe? 

Decatur: Yes, sir, the Mastico, ketch- 
rig. 

PREBLE: That’s what we want. We'll 
use her. We’ll use their own ship 
against them just as they planned 
to use the Philadelphia against us. 
Lieutenant Decatur, you will take 
command of the expedition. You 
will use 62 men from your own ship. 
The Giren will furnish you eight. 
Five midshipmen from the Consti- 
tution have asked for the detail. 
Take them with you. Lieutenants 
Lawrence and Thorn will assist you. 
Disguise your men as Tripolitan 
pirates returning from a cruise in 
the Mastico. 

Decatur (Eagerly): And the orders, 
sir? 

PREBLE: The orders, Lieutenant De- 
catur, are to destroy and burn the 
Philadelphia. 

Music: Dramatic agitato, up and into. 

Sounp: Water rippling. 

Decatur (Quiet and tense): You know 
the orders. As soon as the lights of 
the town come into view all except 
those disguised as pirates will con- 
ceal themselves. Remember to se- 
cure the Philadelphia’s boats so her 
crew can’t escape to shore. Are the 
combustibles in order? 

Voice: All in order, sir. 

Decatur: Then stand by to shove off. 

Voice (Distant): Stand by to shove off. 

Oruer Voice (Distant): Stand by te 
shove off. (Brief pause.) 

Voice: All clear, sir. 

Decatur: Well, Lawrence, we’re off. 
I never thought when I was a boy 
back in Maryland, playing pirates, 





that I’d some day be commanding a 
pirate ship. 

LAWRENCE: It’s a good thing you cap- 
tured her, Decatur. Her rig will help 
us to enter the harbor without sus- 
picion. 

Decatur: It’s the only possible chance. 
Well, nothing to do but relax and 
enjoy this Arabian Nights voyage 
until we see the lights of Tripoli. 
Check again with the men, Law- 
rence, and see that they understand 
the orders. There must not be a 
hitch in the Commodore’s plans! 

Music: Weird Arabian theme in back- 
ground. 

Voice (Calling softly): Lights of Tripoli 
off the starboard bow, sir. 

Decatur: All those not disguised take 
cover. 

LAWRENCE (Low tone): You know, 
Steve, with that moon up there, and 
the weird music from the town, and 
the pirate ship, why—lI’d take 
these dressed up men of ours for 
corsairs myself! 

Voice (Low): The Philadelphia three 
points off the port bow, sir. 

Decatur (Low): Steer for her bow. 
Be sure not to swing alongside. 
They’ll see our men hiding if you do. 

Voice (Low): Aye, aye, sir. 

Decatur: Remember. You're a pilot 
from Malta, and you’ve lost your 
anchor. 

Voice: Aye, aye, sir. 

Prrate (Calls): Ahoy! What ship are 
you? 

Sartor (Feigning accent): The Mastico, 
out of Malta, manned by good Mus- 
selman. Allah is merciful! 

Pirate: Allah is good. What do you 
want? 


Sartor: Our anchors have been lost in 
the gale, and we crave permission to 
tie to yours for the night. 

PrraTe: We'll send a boat to help you. 

Sartor: Allah will be merciful to him 
who takes pity on the traveler. This 
lowly servant needs not your help. 
His men already make fast to your 
bow. 

Prrate: What ship did you say you 
were? 

Sartor (Whisper): Lieutenant, she’s 
swinging broadside to the frigate. 
We can’t stop her, sir. They'll see 
our anchors. 

Decatur: And some men who aren’t 
Moslems! 

Sounpb: Loud pirate cries ad lib. 

Prrates: Look! Americans! 
cans! Allah have mercy. 

Decatur (Calls above cries): Boarders 
Away! Boarders Away! 

Sounp: Loud cries from sailors — guns 
firing in B.G. Music. 

Sartor (Yelling): Never thought I’d 
get to Philadelphia this way. 

Decatur (Over): Secure the boats! 

Sartor: Aye, aye, sir. 

Decator: Fire the rigging! The tar’ll 
burn fast. 

Sartor: There she goes. 

Sounp: Loud crackling of flames — 
frenzied crowd louder. 

Decatur: All hands away! All hands 
away! 

LAWRENCE: She’s blazing to the mast- 
head, sir. We haven’t much time to 
get clear. 

Decatur: All hands to the Mastico. 

LAWRENCE: Back to the Mastico— 
everyone. 

Sartor: We’ve done our job! 

Sartor: All accounted for now, sir. 
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Decatur: Good! 
off — 

Sartor (Calls): Stand by to shove off! 

Sartor 2: Anchors aweigh! 

Sartor 1: There she goes! 

LAWRENCE: Whew — I feel better to 
get those anchors unhooked from the 
Philly. That heat was too close for 
comfort. 

Sartor: Lieutenant Decatur, Sir? 

Decatur: Yes, Johnson. 

Sartor: Some of us were just checking 
on this operation, sir—and you 
know what — we had set the Philly 
afire and were back here in our own 
ship in less than 25 minutes after 
beaching. Pretty good work, sir, if 
I may say so. 

LAWRENCE (Laughing): You may say 
so, Johnson. It was well done. We 
can all be proud. (Becoming serious) 
Uh — Steve, what’s the matter. 
What are you thinking about? 

Decatur (Softly): Soon the flames will 
reach her powder magazine — and 
that will be the end. I’m watching 
a death, Lawrence — the death of a 
gallant lady. She had to die — for 
her country. 

Music: Up and fade for. 

ANNOUNCER: With men such as these 
it was no wonder that the new 
country, known as the United States, 
brought the pirates to their knees. 
She succeeded in doing what the 
strongest nations of old Europe had 
not dared to try. Americans should 
be proud that the barbarous pirates, 
long the sourge of the Christian 
peoples, were conquered by your 
American Navy! 

Music: Up to finish. 

THE END 
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Part Six 


For the Director 





Man-Trap FOR MOTHER 

Characters: 2 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. In Scene 2 
Mother wears a blue dress. 

Properties: Magazine, letter, pile of records, 
flower box containing an orchid, flower box 
for Uncle David. 

Setting: A modern, American living room, 
comfortably and tastefully furnished. A 
small radio stands on a table. In second 
scene a small table is set for dinner with 
settings for two. There are flowers and 
candles on the table. 

Lighting: None required. 


ALUMNI DINNER 

Characters: 6 male, 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dinner clothes. Alice and 
John wear hats and coats over their dinner 
clothes. 

Properties: Registration book, stack of 
cards and pencil, purse for Alice, pen for 
John, small woolen bag in which is a silver 
cup, two plates of food. 

Setting: Scene 1: At center stage there is a 
sofa. Upstage right is a small desk on which 
there are a telephone and an open registra- 
tion book. There is a chair behind the 
desk. Near left entrance there is a card- 
board sign reading ‘“To the Banquet Hall,” 
with an arrow pointing off left. The outside 
entrance is at right. This scene may be 
played before a downstage drop behind 
which the second scene is set up. College 
pictures, and a large red and white pennant 
reading “Brickmore College,” are pinned 
to the back-drop. Scene 2: The banquet 
room. The head table is at center upstage 
running from left to right. Downstage from 
head table are the ends of two tables, one 
at left and one at right, set at about 45 de- 
gree angles from the head table. Because 
these tables are at an angle, only one place 
on the downstage side of each is visible 
from the audience. Also the downstage 
end and several places on the upstage side 
of each table are visible. The illusion 
should be that many more banquet tables 
are set offstage. At the head table chairs 
and places are set at the upstage side and 
the ends. The side tables are set with as 
many places as are visible to the audience. 
Glassware and a few dishes are at each 
place, the main course having been re- 
moved. Flowers and candles are on all the 
tables. On the upstage wall are flags, 
pennants and class banners. 

Lighting: None required. 


THe GREEN-EYeED MonsTER 

Characters: 9 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the present day. Scene 2: 
Jean wears a girl’s costume. 

Properties: A book for Freckles. 

Setting: The living room of an American home. 
A door, right; another, left. Up left center, 
a small table, on which are papers, books, 
and a telephone. Behind the table, a chair. 
Up right, center, a comfortable arm-chair. 
Down center, a sofa, on which is a news- 
paper. Up center, a fireplace, before which 
is a screen. 

Lighting: No special lighting required. 


CoRNERSTONE OF FREEDOM 

Characters: 6 male, 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Marcus wears a short 
white tunic. Sejus and Aufidius wear short 
colored tunics. Annia wears a short, white 
robe, many bracelets and necklaces, and a 
wreath of flowers in her hair. They all wear 
gold or silver sandals with ribbons around 
the legs. Nydia wears a short dark robe 
and is barefoot. Domitia Lucilla wears a 
long, flowing tel colored robe with a 
long white stole over her shoulders, silver 
sandals, and many jewels. Phoebus and 
Julius wear short cambric tunics, brown 
sandals, and carry shepherd’s staffs. 
Placidia wears a long, dark robe, a white 
head-dress, and dark sandals. The Nu- 
midian Slave is black-face, wears a short 
dark tunic girded about the waist with a 
rope, wide metal bands on wrists and 
ankles, and is barefoot. The Two Slave 
Girls wear short dark tunics with bands of 
the same material around their foreheads 
and are barefoot. In Scenes 2 and 3 Sejus 
and Aufidius wear long togas and robes. 
Marcus wears the _— ae toga and 

olden chaplet of leaves on his head. In 
— 2 Nydia wears short black velvet 
trousers, white blouse and black bolero. 
Scene 3: Nydia and Annia wear long pastel 
colored raed. Nydia’s is trimmed with 
flowers and she wears a wreath of flowers 
in her hair. Annia’s robe is trimmed with 
jewels and she wears pearls in her hair. 
Both wear silver sandals. 

Properties: Ball; sewing; purse with gold coins 
for Marcus; large baskets of fruit and a tray 
on which are goblets of wine and plates of 
cake; scroll; stretcher; blanket; large 
plumes for fanning; trays of food. 

Setting: There is an ornate table center, and 
a couch with gay coverings and many 
pillows stand at each side. If desired, 
a backdrop may be painted, showing the 
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hills of the city in the background, the 
garden in the foreground with its pool 
banked by beautiful flowers and flanked 
by marble columns and stone benches. 


Lighting: None required. 


Moruer Saves Her Day 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. Mother 
wears a hat. Amy wears a hat and coat 
at her entrance. 

Properties: Book, picture magazine, puzzle, 
flat package containing silver picture frame, 
pair of scissors, large brown envelope con- 
taining three photographer’s proofs and a 
pas of cardboard, pipe, tobacco pouch, 
arge brown envelope containing picture. 

Setting: There is an entrance at right leading 
to the hall and front door. There is a sofa 
set diagonally upstage at right, and a long 
table with fe and magazines stands 
upstage center. There is an easy chair 
downstage left with a small table beside it. 
On the table is an open sewing box and a 
can of tobacco. Other chairs are placed 
about the room. Lamps, pictures, etc., 
complete the furnishings. 


Lighting: None required. 


Tue SurPRISE PacKaGE 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Elise wears old sweater, with shawl 
over shoulders, newspapers wrapped around 
feet for warmth; rs. Corbeil, a warm 
bathrobe and slippers; others, winter out- 
door clothing, all in very shabby state. 


Properties: A large wooden box with CARE 
USA. printed in black on side, contains 
packages of food as mentioned in text; 
school books, poe and pencil, hammer, 
cup, plate, knife. 

Setting: A barren living room, a few chairs, a 
table, a book case, two doors, at the door 
used for entrance from outside, an old rug 
or roll of newspapers is pushed against the 
bottom to keep out the cold. If a window 
shows, it, too, is stuffed with paper and 
patched to keep out wind. The room is 
shabby, but clean and neat. 


Lighting: None required. 


HERMES AND THE Two WoOoDSMEN 
Characters: 3 male. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Minos and Demetrius wear the 


costumes of woodsmen. 
short tunic. 


Hermes wears a 
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Properties: Two ordinary axes, two golden 
axes and two silver axes. 

Setting: The stage should represent glade 
surrounded by trees and bushes. To the 
left are low bushes that hide the lake. 

Lighting: None required. 

Nore: When axes are thrown in the lake 
and when Hermes jumps into the lake, the 
sound of splashing water can be heard. This 
can be done off stage. 


A PRESENT FOR MOTHER 
Characters: 2 male; 1 female; 4 male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Bill and Janie wear everyday 
clothes. The animals are dressed in cos- 
tumes suggestive of the type they represent. 

Properties: None required. 


Setting: Scene 1: All that is required is a large 
log in the center of the stage, with some 
bushes around it. Scene 2: A hollow tree 
stands in center. Other trees and bushes 
surround it. 


Lighting: None required. 


May BaskKET 
Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time:10 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for the 
children. Robin wears a brown feathered 
costume with a red vest, a brown cap and 
a beak over the nose. The Fieldmouse wears 
a dark gray one-piece suit with whiskers 
and pointed ears. The Squirrel wears a 
gray one-piece costume with a large bushy 
tail attached to the back. Bluebird wears 
a bright blue feathered costume with a 
reddish vest, a blue cap and a small beak 
over the nose. The Bunny is dressed in a 
white one-piece suit with a hood with long 
ears and whiskers. Butterfly wears a 
brightly colored dress with draperies 
we to the wrists to give a wing-like 
effect. 


Properties: Box of candy tied with a bow, a 
toy, bright red ribbon, string of beads, a 
dolly, a Mother Goose book, small nest, a 
piece of braided grass (crepe paper will do) 
with a loop on each end, nuts, bright blue 
feather, a brightly decorated egg, green 
leaf, bouquet of spring flowers. 

Setting: There is a path running across stage 
from left to right. A large tree stump is 
upstage center and a large tree which can 
be made of cardboard with leaves and 
branches twined on it is at upstage right. 
There is a nest on a low crotch in the tree. 
If desired, a backdrop of a woodland scene 
may be used. 


Lighting: None required. 





Tur Rosin Wuo Wou.tpn’t Fiy 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female; 4 either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Robins wear appropriate cos- 
tumes of red and brown crepe paper. Sun- 
flower wears green trousers and jacket, and 
a large flat paper hat designed as the 
blossom. The Squirrel wears a grey suit 
with a bushy tail. Butterfly has paper 
wings made of many colors, and two an- 
tennae made of pipe cleaners protrude 
from his head. His suit is brown. The Cat 
is dressed in a black pajama suit with ears 
and tail attached. The Ow] wears a brown 
suit and has a short tail, small pointed ears 
and large green glasses. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The Robins’ nest. In the center of the 
stage several cardboard cartons are ar- 
ranged with joining sides knocked out so as 
to form a bird’s nest large enough for the 
Four Robins to sit in. The outside is heaped 
with straw and painted so as to resemble 
the structure of a nest. 

Lighting: None required. 


Minp Your MANNERS 

Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. 

Properties: A blackboard pointer. 

Setting: Some small chairs are placed in a 
semi-circle. There is a desk and chair at 
right of stage. A blackboard hangs on the 
rear wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Mortimer 
wears a long coat, high hat, and rather odd- 
looking trousers. In second scene William II 
and Dr. Davis wear laboratory aprons. 

Properties: Books, cigar, slide rule, glass of 
water, towel. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 3 in the living room of 
the Blanchard home are the same. The 
room is furnished with taste and for com- 
comfort. There are a divan at right with 
small end tables with lamps. A magazine 
rack stands right near divan. Occasional 
chairs, tables and lamps complete the 
room. Scene 2: The right side of the stage 
remains the same as in previous scene. All 
furniture is removed from the left side of 
the stage and in its place is put a long 
laboratory table upon which are pieces of 
scientific equipment and several notebooks. 
Several small stools are placed about the 
table. 

Lighting: None required. 


SPOTLIGHT ON BOOKS 





Piays FROM Rapio. Edited by A. H. Lass, 
Earle L. McGill, and Donald Azelrod. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.72. 

This book is especially designed as a text on 
radio drama for junior high and high schools. 
It takes into account the pervasive influence 
of radio drama in the lives of American boys 
and girls. The editors hope that through the 
study of fine examples of this form of enter- 
tainment the taste of young listeners will be 
improved. To this end they have included 
here fourteen plays for radio that have been 
produced either professionally over the radio 
or in schools. This book would be of real 
value to teachers who want to work with 
young people in raising the level of the radio 
material, for classes in dramatics and radio 
workshop, and either for production or read- 
ing by the students themselves. (Junior and 
Senior High and Teachers.) 


AnnE Snow, Mountain Nourse. By Dorothy 

Deming. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Here is another in the excellent series of 
vocational books which these publishers issue 
from time to time. This time, Dorothy 
Deming, who is also well-known for her 
“Penny Marsh” Nursing Books, and Pam 
Wilson, Registered Nurse, builds an exciting 
tale around the dramatic adventures of Anne 
Snow who worked as a mountain nurse in 
Tennessee. The theme of the book, which 
shows the need for skilled nursing in many 
areas in our country, is worked effectively 
into the story. (Junior High and older.) 


Brit THE Brave. By Lisl Weil. Houghton 

Mifflin. $1.50. 

Kindergarten and first-graders will delight 
in this gay book about a brave dog named 
Bill and his adventures at the dentist’s office. 
The verse is excellent, and the pictures amus- 
ing and expressive, as in the earlier book by 
this author, Jacoble Tells the Truth. (Primary.) 


Tue Picture Dictionary ror CHILDREN. 
By Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.25. 

This is the third edition of an illustrated 
dictionary for young children. The content 
and illustrations, which are all black and 
white, are very good, and it is the only one of 
the dictionaries of this type which has an 
index of the words covered. It is too bad 
that the relatively low price of this book 
necessitated the use of a poor quality paper, 
which makes the total effect less attractive 
than it might have been. The effect of color 
is achieved by having borders of different 
colors on the pages and patches of colors 
around the word and the key part of the 
definition for various words throughout the 
book. (Primary.) 
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Fortunes of Merrylegs and Tawny-Whiskers, The, Lida 
Lisle Molloy, (I), A-48 
Fountain for a Duke, A, Cora Burlingame, (JH), O-28 
Friday Foursome Packs a Box, Lindsey Barbee, (I), 


Freedom Train*, The, Walter Hackett, J-67 
Frolic of the Leaves, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), 0-73 


General Gage’s Chowder, Earl J. Dias, (JH), Mr-8 
General Returns, The, Jane McGowan, (J }, F-22 
Great ning, omy Goff Clark, (I), 0-60 
Great N t, The, Mil Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Green-fiyed Monster, The, Graham DuBois, (JH), 
y- 
Greene, Lida Lisle, Broom Market Day, (I), 0-37 


Hackett, Walter, A Christmas Carol* (Dickens), D-77; 
The Freedom Train* J-60; The Canterville Ghost*: 
F-75; The. Man Without Country*, Mr-67; Mar- 
jorie ‘Daw* Aldrich), A-72 

Hark, ee and Noel McQueen, Meet Mr. Witch, 
{D, 0-51; ars Gift, (JH), i aoteemen Eve 

ter, OH D-1; Living Up ‘to L incoln, (I), 

ter George Washington, (I), Pal; The Dolis. ray 
A-53; yl Dinner, (J ), My-10 ves 
Her Day, (I), My-41; May Basket, (by M My-61 

Heath, An na Lenington, Who's Who, (I), A 

Hermes an and the Two Woodsmen, Rowena Bennett, (1), 

y~ 

Heroine of Wren, The, Ella Siseteen Colpo, (I), A-43 

Hill, Kay, Midnight Burial, (I), Mr-30 
Hourihane, U: The Princess and the Horse, (P), 


Mr 
How Ve Gn Our Numbers, Eleanora Bowling Kane, 


(I), M 
Ho "Fielen L., Ben Franklin, Peace-Maker, (P), 
0-71; O71; TH Share “My Fare, (P), N-53; What He 


H A. A, W. E., Minor Developments, (JH), O-19 


Ichabod Rides Again*, Charles F. Wilde, 0-82 
I'll Share My Fare, Helen L. Howard, (P), N-53 


Kane, E. B., The Elves and the Shoemaker*, D-86 


How We Got Our - (I), Mr-39; The Navy 
and the Pirates*, My-77 
Kaufman, Ted, Piffie! It’s Only a Sniffle!, (I), D-57 
King, Walter, Little Snow White, (P), J-48; The Easter 
Lily, (I), A-34 


Lathers, Helen Q., Bonnie Annie*, A-81 

y Afternoon, A, Morton K. Schwartz, (I), N-42 
Lehman, John F., The Witch Doctor, (P), 0-67 
Leuser, Eleanore, Tommy’s Adventure, (P), J-56 
Lincoln Heart, The, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), J-1 
Lincoln Says Farewell, Graham DuBois, (JH), J-11 
Little Bell, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), D-67 
Little Christmas Tree, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), D-61 
Little Pink Egg, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), Mr-55 
Little Snow White, Walter King, (P), J-48 
Living Up to Lincoln, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 

Queen, (I), J-28 

Lullaby Land, Karin Asbrand, (P), F-61 


Man Without a Country*, The, Walter Hackett, Mr-67 

Man-Trap for Mother, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), My-1 

Manning, Susan, Background for Nancy, (JH), J-19 

Marjorie Daw* (Aldrich), Walter Hackett, A-72 

May Basket, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, (P), 
My-61 

MeGowan, Jane, The General Returns, (JH), F-22 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred * Meet Mr. Witch, 
(I), O-51; The Great Gift, (JH), N-59; Christmas Eve 
Letters, (JH), D-1; Living Up = Lincoln, (I), J-28; 
Enter George Washington, (I), F-41; The pile. (P): 
A-53; Alumni Dinner, (JH), My-10; Mother Saves 
Her Day, (I), My-41; May Basket, (P), My-61 

Meaning of Art, The, Lucille Sylvester, (JH), N-30 

Meet Mr. Witch, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
(I), O-51 

Midge Minds Her Sister's 
(JH), Mr-1 

Midnight Burial, Kay Hill, (I), Mr-30 

Miller, Helen Louise, The Broomstick Beauty, (JH), 
O-1; Father Talks Turkey, (JH), N-10; The Lincoln 
Heart, (JH), J-1; Be My “Walentine,”’ (JH); F-1; 
The Case of the Easter Bonnet, (JH), A-1; Man-Trap 
for Mother, (JH), My-1 

Mind Your Manners, Karin Asbrand, (P), My-67 

Minor Dennen, W. E. Huntsberry, (JH), O-19 

Molloy, Lida Lisle, The Stolen Tarts, (I), F-52; The 
Fortunes of Merrylegs and Tawny-Whiskers, (I), 


Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 


Business, Marjorie Paradis, 


-48 
Mother Saves Her Day, 
Queen, (I), My-41 


Navy and the Pirates*, The, E. B. Kane, My- 77 

Never Any Excuse, Graham DuBois, (JH), F-11 

North Wind and the Sun, The, Rowena Bennett, (I), 
D-54 


Olds, Helen Diehl, Carfare Home, (JH), J-60 
One-Ring Circus, Aileen Fisher, (I), Mr-33 
Out of This World, Earl J. Dias, (JH), F-32 


Paradis, Marjorie B., Fire Bug, (JH), : The Red 
Wagon, (JH), D- 20; Midge Minds ey Slater’ s Busi- 
ness, (JH), Mr-1 


Patrick Pumpkin, Claribel Spamer, (P), N-54 

Piffie! It’s Only a Sniffie!, Ted Kaufman, (I), D-57 

Pioneer Valentine, The, Esther Cooper, Me ts 49 

Present for Mother, A, June Barr, (P), 

Press Photographer, Samuel 8. Mickmoed? On), Mr-59 

— Charming Smiles Again, Catherine Urban, (I), 
49 

Pree and the Horse, The, Ursula Hourihane, (P), 
r- 


Red Wagon, The, Marjorie B. Paradis, (JH), D-20 

Regulars Are Out, The, Graham DuBois, (JH), A-25 

Richmond, Samuel 8., At the Cleaners, (JH), O-76; 
Flight Completed, (JH), D-72; A Veterinarian in 
Time, (JH), F-70; Press Photographer, (JH), Mr-59; 
The Coach Scores Again, (JH), A-65; The Experi- 
ment, (JH), My-69 

Roberts, Helen M., Ye Good Old Days, (I), N-38 

— se Wouldn't Fly, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), 
My-6! 


Safety Patrol, Lindsey Barbee, (P), F-68 

Saga of Little Fritjof, Karin Asbrand, (P), J-53 

Schwartz, Morton K., A Lazy Afternoon, (I), N-42 

Sleeping Beauty in the Woods, Alice Very, (P), A-61 

o> aye V., Star Light and the Sandman, (P), 

Ir-4 

Some Are Teachers, Luise De Marco, (JH), N-67 

Son of America, A, Graham DuBois, (JH), N-20 

Spamer, Claribel, The Frolic of the Leaves, (P), 0-73; 
Patrick Pumpkin, (P), N-54; The Little Christmas 
Tree, (P), D-61; The Little Bell, (P), D-67; The 
Broken Doll, (P), J-51; The Little Pink Egg,?(P), 
Mr-55; Crocus, (P), A-58; The Robin Who Wouldn't 
Fly, (P), My-65 

Special Edition, Aileen Fisher, (I), O-44 

~ Light and the Sandman, Gladys V. Smith, (P), 

Ir-47 

Stinetorf, Louise A., The Wayfarers, (JH), D-28 

Stolen Tarts, The, Lida Lisle Molloy, (I), F-52 

Surprise Package, Dorothy Deming, (I), My-48 

Sylvester, Lucille, The Meaning of Art, (JH), N-30 


Deming, (JH), A-20 
leanore Leuser, (P), J-56 


Talent Scouts, Doroth 
Tommy's Adventure, 


Urban, Catherine, Prince Charming Smiles Again, (1), 
N-49; Who Started the Fire, (P}, N-56 


Very, Alice, The Callers, (P), D-63; The Cock and the 

yw (P), F-65; Sleeping Beauty in the Woods, (P), 
61 

Velempenion in Time, A, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), 
-70 


Wayfarers, The, Louise A. Stinetorf, (JH), D-28 
What He Deserves, Helen L. Howard, (I), J-42 
What's a Penny, Karin Asbrand, (P), F-63 

Who Started the Fire, Catherine Urban, (P), N-56 
Who's Who, Anna Lenington Heath, (I), A-37 
Wilde, Charles F. Ichabod Rides Again*, O-82 
Witch Doctor, The, John F. Lehman, (P), 0-67 
Wolf and the Kid, The, Rowena Bennett, (I), J-45 


Ye Good Old Days, Helen M. Roberts, (I), N-38 
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Subject Index 


Piays — Voutume VII 


1947 - 1948 


Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary;* radio play. Issues are designated os fellows: O, October, 


N, November; D, December; d, 


January; F, February; Mr., 


March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to 


these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, O-i4 means page 14 of the October issue. 





Armistice Day 
A Son of America, (JH), N-20 


ART 
The Meaning of Art, (JH), N-20 


Aromic ENERGY 
Special Edition, (I), 0-44 
One-Ring Circus, {), Mr-33 


AVIATI 
Flight Completed, (JH), D72- 


PHICAL 

Ben Franklin, Peace- Maker, @. 0-71 
Beyond Ultraviolet, (JH), 

Fetters and Dreams, (J }, ‘610 

Lincoln Says Farewell, (JH), J-11 

Great Beginning, (I), 0-60 

Attorney for the Defense, (JH), Mr-21 


ook WrErk 
The Great Gift, (JH), Bere 


CaRE 
Surprise Package, (I), My-48 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas Eve Letter, (‘"1), D-1 
The Empt: age GH), D-12 
The agon, ( D-20 
The Wayfarers, wi, nas 
The First New England Christmas Tree, (I), D-41 
The Friday Foursome Packs a oe. , D-48 
The Little Christmas Tree, (P), D-6 
A Christmas Carol* (Dickens), Da 
The Elves and the Shoemaker *, D-86 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Fetters and Dreams, (JH), O-10 
Great Beginning, (I), O-60 


Minor Devdenmants. onc 0-19 

Fire Bug, (JH 

A Lazy Afternoon, (), N 

Background for Nancy, UH), J-19 

The Dulce Man, (I), J-36 

Out of This hy ey (JH), F 

Midge Minds Her Bister’ > s Busines, (JH), Mr-I 
Midnight Burial, (I), Mr-30 

General Gage’s Chowder, (JH), Mr-8 
Who’s Who, (I), A 

Special Edition, a O44 

One-Ring Cireus, (I), Mr-33 

The Green-Eyed Monster, GH), My-19 


COMMENCEMENT 
Alumni Dinner, (JH), My-10 


URTESY 
Mind Your Manners, &' My-67 





Dry CLEANING INDUSTRY 
At the Cleaners, (JH), O-76 


EasTER 
The Little Pink Egg, (P), Mr-55 
The Easter Lily, (I), A-34 
The Case of the Easter Bonnet, (JH), A-1 


FaBLes 
See LeGunps 


Farry TALEs 
See LeGrenps 


Fai 
The Frolic of the Leaves, (P), O-73 


Fire PREVENTION 
Who Started the Fire, (P), N-56 


Foux TALEes 
See LeGenps 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Ben Franklin, Peace-Maker, (P), O-71 


HALLOWEEN 
The Broomstick Beauty, (JH), O-1 
Meet Mr. Witch, (1), rf 51 
The Witch Doctor, (P), 0-67 
Ichabod Rides Again*, O-82 


HEALTH 
Prince Charming Smiles Again, (I), N-49 
Piffie! It’s Only a Sniffiel, (1), D-57 


Patrick HENRY 
Attorney for the Defense, (JH), Mr-21 


HisToricau 
Fetters and Dreams, (JH), O-10 
Lincoln Says Farewell, GH eB J-11 
Never TA Excuse, (J i), 11 
General Gage’s Coie a H), Mr-8 
Attorney for ye Defense, (JH), Mr-21 
The Regu Are Out, (JH), A-25 
The Heroine of Wren, (I), A-43 
Cornerstone of Freedom, (JH), My-31 
The Navy and the Pirates*, My-7 


Lecenps, FaBues, iW) Fox anv Farry TALES 
Broom —— Day, (I }, o ? 

1 ed te in, (P), 

The N ind an ¥ ag i (I), D-54 

The Calin. (P), D-63 

What He Deserves, (1), J 

The Wolf and the Kid, iD 7-45 

Little Snow White, (P}, J-48 

The Stolen Tarts, (), F-52 

The Cock and the mn (P), F-65 

Adalmina’s Pearl, (I), 

The Fortunesof Merry and Tawny. Whiskers, (I), A-48 
Sleeping Beauty in oods, (P), A 

Hermes and the Two Woodsmen, (D, “My-52 


RAHAM LINCOLN 
The Lincoln Heart ( (JH), J-1 
Lincoln Says Farewell, (JH), J-11 
Living Up to Lincoln, (I), J-28 
The Pioneer Valentine, (I), F-49 


Litre AMERICA 
Big News from Little America, (I), F-56 


MATHEMATICS 
How We Got Our Numbers, (I), Mr-39 


Mexico 
The Dulce Man, (1), J-36 


Moruer’s Dar 
Man-Trap for Mother, (JH), My-1 
Mother Saves Her Day, (I), My-41 
A Present for Mother, (P), My-58 


Mosic 
Bonnie Annie*, A-81 


Nationa, Epucation Week 
Some Are Teachers, (JH), N-67 


Navy Dar 
The Navy and the Pirates*, My-77 


NrEwsPaPerR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Press Photographer, (JH), Mr-59 


Patriot's Dar 
The Regulars Are Out, (JH), A-25 


Puyrsicat EpucatTion 
The Coach Scores Again, (JH), A-65 


Rapro Piars 
Ichabod Rides Again, : 
A Christmas Carol, D-77 

The Elves and the Shoemaker, D-86 
The iom Train, J-67 

The Canterville Ghost, F-75 

The Man omen a Country, Mr-67 
Marjorie Daw, A rg 

Bonnie Annie, A 

The Navy and the "Pirates, My-77 


Sarery 
Safety Patrol, (P), F-68 


Sr. Vatentine’s Dar 
Be My “Walentine,” GH. “1 
The Pioneer Valentine, (I), F-49 


Savin 
What's A Penny, (P), F-63 


Scrznce 
A Fountain for a Duke, (JH), 0-28 
Beyond Ultraviolet, (JH), A-12 
The Experiment, (JH), My-69 


WILLiaM SHAKESPEARE 
Talent Scouts, (JH), A-20 


Sprinae 


Crocus, ), & 
May i, My-61 
The. Robin Who Wouldn't Fly, (P), My-65 


THANKSGIVING 
Father Talks Turkey, (JH), N-10 
Ye Good Old Days, (I), N-38 
I'll Share My Fare, (P), N-53 


VETERINARY 
A Veterinarian in Time, (JH), F-70 


VOCATIONAL is GomsmnGrias 
At the Cleaners, (JH), O- 
Flight Completed, (JH), p72 
Carfare Home, (JH), J-60 
A Veterinarian in Time. (JH), F-70 
Press Photographer. (JH), Mr-59 
The Coach , (JH), A-65 
The Experiment, (JH), My-69 


Grorcs WAsHINGTON 
Never Any Excuse, (JH), F-11 
The General Returns, (JH), F-22 
Enter George Washington, (I), F-41 


Misc 

The Little Bell, (P), WY 
Anima! Crackers, 
The Broken Doll, 
Saga of Little Pritiet ‘Bi 1 53 
Tommy's Adventure 

y Land, , 
Star Light and the i ew (P), Mr-47 
The Princess and the Horse, (P), Mr-50 
The Dolls, (P), A-53 




















PLAYS 


for Special Occasions 
in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


May 4th-11th 
National Music Week 


Names or Nore (radio Play April, 1946 
Ruapsopy in Buive (Radio Play) October, 1944 
SinornG Heart (Radio Play) April, 1942 
\ivustc Master or Two Wor.LpDs 
Radio Play " Februa 
rn : Basy Likep GREENSLEEVES 
or Intermediates ° Decemb« 


May 8th .. Mother’s 


Tue Revour or Mama (Junior and 

Senior High). . ‘ May 
4 SuRPRISE FoR Morner (Junior 

und Sdnior Hig} Apr 
WurstLer’s Morner (Junior and 

Senior High) Aj 
{ MARINE FoR Morner (Junior and 

Senior High May, 
To Moruer wira Love (Junior 

and Senior High) . May, 
Puree CHEERS FOR MoTHER (Junior 

and Senior High). . ; May, 
Morner’s Bie Day 

Junior and Senior High May 
\ Prize ror Morner 

Intermediates) . .. May, 

lorHEerR’s ADMIRERS 

(For Intermediates) May, 1946 


May 30th. Memorial —_ 


Part-Time Hero (Junior 

and Senior High) ...-May 
Tae Unnxvrrep Guests (Junior 

and Senior High ‘ ..-- May, 194 
Forwarp Marca! (Junior and 

Senior High) ; .. May, 194 
Tue Prvx PARAsoL (Junior and 

Senior High). . .. .. May 
Trey Banisn Our Anaen ( Junior 

and Senior High)...... eR 
Guest or Honor (Junior and 

Senior High)...... ...-May, 194 
So Sarngs a Goop Derp 

(Junior and Senior High)........May, 
See THE Parape (Intermediates)... May 


Commencement 


lo You Tae Torcu J , 1948 
Mipees Rines THe Bet. . May, 1944 
GRADUATION PRESENT sana’ , 1944 
Doctor's DAUGHTER 1946 
Caves or THe Eartu J 1947 
Any of these glove, as well as those in current 
issues, may produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 15¢ each, To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


WRITING 
JUVENILE 
FICTION 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 


Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young people, by 
a successful writer of juveniles who is 
also an experienced reviewer and 
teacher. This book not only gives the 
ABC’s of writing for children but will 
be helpful to the experienced writer as 
well 

“Miss Whitney writes 213 pages of excellent 
advice for those who aspire to turn out literary 


entertainment for boys and girls The 
Chicago Tribune 


213 pages $2.50 


At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, INC. © Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 














Vocational Guidance Plays 


Flight Completed’ (Dec., 1947) 


Aviation —'* 
Veterinary meoicine 
Time” (Feb., 1948 
Dry cleaning — “Ai the Cleaners” (Oct., 1947) 
Radio singing — “‘Carfare Home’ (Jan., 1948) 
Newspaper photography — “Press Photo- 

grapher" (March, 1948) 
Nursing — “Pam Wilson, Night Nurse” (Oct., 

1946) 
Stenography - 

(Nov., 1942) 
Farming — “Born to the Soil” (Dec., 1944) 
Business — “Business is Business” (Jan., 1945) 
Radio — “Service for Hubert” (Oct., 1944) 
Journalism — “Cub Reporter” (Mar., 1945) 
Railroading — “Flag the Limited” (Nov., 1945) 
Teaching — “We But Teach" (Apr., 1945) 
Storekeeping — ‘‘The Corner Store (Mar., 1946) 
General — “A Career for Ralph” (Dec., 1942) 

“ Hail — The Genie” (May, 1943) 

“Bluebird's Children" (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea” (Oct. 1945) 

“Girl Wanted" (Dec., 1946) 


Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 

y subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 

may be purchased by subscribers for 15¢ each. 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders. 
PLAYS, INC. 

8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


“A Veterinarian in 


~"*Wanted — A Stenographer” 
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Now available in book form - - 
the comedies of Helen Louise Miller 


ON STAGE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


By Helen Louise Miller 


In convenient book form — 22 of the most popular plays 
ever to appear in PLAYS. Gay, entertaining royalty-free 
comedies, which are easy to produce, fun to give, and amus- 


ing to read. 


ConTENTs — General Comedies: Party Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s 
Cookin’?; Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; Homework; Band Aid; 
Doctor’s Daughter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s Bombshell; 
Horrors, Incorporated; The Rummage Rumpus. Holiday Comedies: 
The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanksgiving for Frieda; Thanksgiving 
Beats the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for Christmas; The Missing Linc 
(Lincoln’s Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The Washingtons Slept Here; 
Nothing to Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


431 pp. — $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 





























